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ROOT SERVICE 


From CHICAGO 


We are all now 


Rolling Along 


in nineteen thirty-eight. How soon spring 
and summer will be here again! Will we be 
found wanting supplies when they are urg- 
ently needed? 


Plan for a good year. Make ready now 
the supplies you will need in the active 


season 


May we help you choose the right equip- 
ment! Let us quote on your list. 


Ask for beekeeping literature. 
The new 1938 catalogs are ready for you 


now. Ask us for it if you do not get your 
copy soon, It is free for the asking. 


A. |. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








To New York State 


Beekeepers: 


NOW is the time to check over your bee 
supplies and to get ready for that bump- 
er crop of fine honey we're going to get 
this coming season. Our warehouse is 
filled, with fresh, clean supplies wait- 
ing for your orders. Send us a list of 
your requirements for our special quota- 
tions. 

REMEMBER, Root’s Three-ply founda- 
tion is still the biggest thing in the 
apiary! One Three-ply brood comb is 
worth three of the ordinary kind. The 
best is the cheapest in the end. 

BEES and QUEENS—We ean furnish 
bees and queens for early spring deliv- 
ery at regular southern prices. Send 
your orders to us and be sure of getting 
bees from breeders who have the best 
stock 

BEESWAX—tTrade your wax for bee 
supplies or anything else in our line. 
We pay 2c a lb. more when proceeds are 
taken in trade. Remember, too, that we 
ean render your old combs and cappings. 
We get all the wax there is, and our 
charge for doing this work is small. 
Send for our 1938 catalog if you haven't 
received a copy. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SERVES YOU BEST 
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30 and 50 Frame 
Radial 


Honey Extractors 


It is generally coneeded by users, 
that the greater the capacity of ex- 
tractors, the more time there is for 
the work of uncapping. Extensive 
producers tell us that they want to 
avoid so much waste time as in start 
ing and stopping, loading and un- 
londing extractors of less capacity. 
They want to load 30 or 50 frames 
of honey at a time, then go about 
the work of uncapping with a mini- 
mum of interruption, Small extractors 
may mean as much as an extra work 
er’s time to operate them. 


One producer of 22 ear loads of 36,000 pounds each in 1936 uses several of our 


50-Frame Radials. 


Ten different styles and sizes of extractors are offered for any requirement. 
Send for printed matter. 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Genuine Italian 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
from one of Alabama’s largest producers 


A large supply—Full weight packages—Fast and efficient service— 
Health certificate furnished—Select laying queens and young vigorous 
worker bees. 

Book orders now. Delivery when wanted. § 2-lb. package without queen ea... 1.70 










Italian Queens, each............ $ .75 | 3-lb. » 7  .. Bae 
2-lb. package with queen, each... 2.45 [ For each additional lb. bees add. .70 
3-Ib. a ss ” ,.. 3.15 1 15% discount from above prices to dealers. 





HOLDER APIARIES 
CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 











« ~ AT INDIANAPOLIS----Get Our Prices 


We have a fine stock of bee supplies and give prompt service to all 
parts of the state. 


LET US QUOTE ON SEASON’S NEEDS 
Bee Suppuies A. I. ROOT CO. OF INDIANAPOLIS 121 N. Alabama, Indianapolis 








—————eEE - —— 














Start Making, Money Now by Saving on Cost of Supplies 


OUR 1938 CATALOG 


Is Free For the Asking. 
If you have not received your copy—vwrite us today. 
Our attractive prices are too numerous to list all here. However, here 
are a few to give you encouragement that you “Don’t have to lay down 
your right eye” to buy high quality supplies from MUTH at low prices. 


~~ 





TIITIIttttttttttttt ttt 





lj ‘Hercules’ Non-Sagging Brood Fdn. ..................006. lb. $ .53 
oti‘ Ul UL rr mere lb. .60 
chav sic ence eke chee convene cman lb. .O7 

| . .(25-lb. box price) 

Hy GS 16-de. 2 ctore Wiates Comer BIVGS... 2. ccscvcccecevesnacs for 5 11.40 

"| 5 10-fr. 1 story Wood Cover Hives ..................-. for 5 9.20 
5 10-fr. Bodies with Hoffman Frames ................. for 5 5.25 
OE ee ee ree per 100 4.50 
1000 No. 1 Grade 4%x4%x17% Sections .............. per 1000 11.40 
ed, ee, oe ae kK Skea ERR E OREO DES each 3.15 
1 Uitem Vioket Bay THOmee Gee ..w wc ccc ccc cc ccses each .75 
Working your wax into foundation as low as ........... per lb. .10 





High quality Guaranteed—Write for Catalog NOW 
You can afford to be a MUTH customer. 
You can trade your honey and beeswax at the best prices for bee 
supplies. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
229 Walnut St. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“Beemen since 1858” 
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CALIFORNIA Package Bees 


Including Select, Young, Laying Italian Queens. Shipment by Express 
or Parcel Post. Lowest transportation charges and quickest delivery. 
FREE Descriptive Circular and Illustrated Booklet with directions 
for the Installation and care of Package Bees. 
Prices: 2-lb. Pkg. and Queen 
3-lb. Pkg. and Queen 
Queens, each .. 


Discount to dealers and on large orders. 


J. E. WING, COTTONWOOD, CALIFORNIA 





italian Bees and Queens 


IS IT IMPORTANT to you to have your bees arrive on date specified? 
Then, why delay placing your order. 

We are not the biggest shippers of package bees and queens but we try to 
rank with the best in quality and service. 

We personally supervise the preparation of each package and the selection 
of each queen. 

Twelve years selecting and breeding for production and ease of handling. 

Queens, 75¢; 2-lb. package, $2.45; 3-lb. package, $3.15. 

15% discount to dealers, 


Newton & Lott Bee Company, Route 2, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 





YOUR HONEY CROP FOR 1938 


depends upon your QUEENS. Replace all poor and failing ones as soon as practical 
I am specializing in queen-rearing. I have two well-known queen breeders (men who have spent 
years rearing queens for the market) and with our early honey flows all queens are reared under 
natural condition, They can't be beat 
Untested queens, 75¢ each. Ready for mailing March 15th 
2-Ib. pkg. bees with queen, $2.45; 3-lb. pkg. bees with queens, $3.15 each 
Dealers and quantity buyers will be quoted upon request. 


FOREHAND QUEENS SINCE 1893. 
N. FOREHAND, 341 Clake St., DeLand, Fiorida 





PackageBees--Italian and Caucasian 


2-pound package with young laying queens 
3-pound package with young laying queens. 
Select young laying queens...... 


Special prices on large lots 
All queens are produced in our own yards. We have one of the 
best locations for queens and package bees in the state. Express 
service is direct and fast. Book your order NOW. 


WEAVER APIARIES, Navasota, Texas 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of February). 


SUMMARY—-Temperatures during this peri 
od have alternated widely, with variations in 
the same town reported up to 80°. Bees have 
been able to fly during the milder weather even 
into Montana, and are generally in good con- 
dition. The unusually mild winter has _ result- 
ed in heavier consumption of stores than bee- 
keepers like and spring dwindling may be seri- 
ous if colonies are not fed. In spite of the gen- 
eral mildness of the winter it has been suffi- 
ciently cold at times so that unprotected bees 
have frequently suffered, and where shelter or 
stores were inadequate so-called farm bees 
have often perished. Prospects for the coming 
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season have been greatly improved by frequent 
snowfall or rain almost everywhere except 
through the Great Plains. Some uncertainty is 
expressed, however, about the nnmber of avail- 
able nectar-bearing plants, especially in the 
Plains States. Considerable expansion is being 
planned by many beekeepers in the White Clov- 
er Belt, but orders for package bees are per- 
haps not up to those of last year at this time. 
On the Pacific Coast, where prospects for the 
coming season are encouraging because of re- 
cent heavy rainfall, beekeepers are endeavoring 
to sell remaining lots of last year’s honey, caus- 
ing a weakening of the market. And generally 
throughout the country market levels have 
sagged slightly even where stocks are extreme- 
ly light. Beeswax has dropped from lc to 3c per 
Ib. since the first of the year. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in February we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. 


Do you expect the 


remainder of the 1936 honey crop to be cleaned up before any of the 1937 crop is ready for mar- 
ket? If any will be held over, what per cent of the crop do you think it will be? 2. At what price 


has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, 
during the past month for (a) extracted honey, 


in large lots, 
per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 


(carload or less) in your locality 


per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. 


pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 


per 


ease? 4, What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-Ib. 


pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, 


fancy and No. 1, per 


section? 5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, 
as slow, fair or rapid. 6. What is the present condition of the honey plants for next season in 


your locality as compared with the average? 


Give answer in per cent. 7. 


What is the present 


condition of the colonies, as compared with normal, considering the number and age of the bees 


and the 
1937 


Hold- Carload Lots 
Comb Ex. 


State Name over Ex. 
SE-Ala. (H. C. Short) 
SC-Ala. (J. M. Cutts) 0 
S. Ala. (J. Clay Dickman) 0 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay) 10 
S-Calif. (lL. L. Andrews) 06Y, 
S-Calif. (Davis Bros.) 20 
SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 0 
E-Conn. (Allen Latham) oa 
S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) .06 
C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 0 
SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 10 .06 
NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 0 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 0 
S-La. (E. C. Davis) 2 06 
N-Me. (0. B. Griffin) 0 
N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 0 
E-Mich. (L. S. Griggs) 0 
S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 0 .08 
C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 0 
E-Minn,. (Floyd W. Ray) 0 06% 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 0 .O7 
W-Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton) 0 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 0 
W-N. Y. (Adams & Myers) 
NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 0 
C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 10 07% 
NW-N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner) 0 
SE-N. C. (W. J. Martin) 06% 
C-N. C. (C. L. Sams) 0 
E-N. D. (M. W. Cousineau) 0 06% 
C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 0 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 
W-Ore. (H. A. Seullen) 0 
SE-Pa. (D. C. Gillham) 15 
W-sS. C. (E. 8S. Prevost) 0 
NE-S. D. (lL. A. Syverud) 0 
C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 0 


E-Tenn. (W. L. 
C-Texas (T. A 


Walling) 0 
Bowden) 


S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 0 

N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) 0 

W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) 

SC-Wash. (Chas. Higgins) 0 06% 


SE-Wash. (Ryon R. Isbell) 
N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 
SE-Wis. (N. E. France) 
N-Wyo. (Earl C. Reed) 


ooo 





supply of stores? Give answer in per cent. 


To Cond Cond, 
Consumers Move-honey of 
Comb Ex. Comb ment plants colo. 

100 100 


To Grocers 


90 100 
40 55 Fair 100 R80 
70 90 Fair 100 100 
62 44 Fair 50 125 
43 55 25 Slow 125 100 
44 50 Slow 80 100 
7&5 5.00 1.00 30 Fair 100 100 
45 .60 Fair 100 100 
50 65 Slow 100 100 
50 60 Slow 100 100 
55 3.60 65 .20 Slow 100 90 
50 3.60 65 20 Fair 100 100 
40 .55 Fair 100 100 
4.80 33 Slow 90 95 
50 65 Fair 100 90 
45 3.50 65 .22 Fair 100 75 
55 75 Fair 100 90 
R80 75 
AT .60 Fair 100 90 
50 .65 Fair 90 100 
90 90 
.48 20 Fair 100 100 
.70 .20 Slow 100 90 
.68 21 Fair 100 100 
Slow 125 90 
75 85 .25 Slow 100 100 
55 80 20 Fair 100 100 
40 3.60 .60 .25 Fair 100 100 
Good 80 
55 4.50 .70 25 Slow 110 85 
45 65 .20 Fair 80 85 
.40 .55 Rapid 100 100 
.70 4.25 1.00 25 Fair 85 100 
.68 Fair 100 80 
45 3.60 59 19 Fair 40 75 
.75 .20 Fair 100 100 
85 Slow 100 100 
.50 .60 Rapid 110 100 
.48 55 Fair 100 100 

43 59 Slow 90 
Rapid 95 100 
5.33 55 Fair 100 100 
42 3.80 .49 20 Slow 125 100 
.75 .25 Slow 100 100 

.55 Fair 

.50 .60 Fair 50 75 
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KELLEY’S VENTILATED LEATHER BEE GLOVES, $1 10 
Se oe Eo in oe vee teresa sce esleweeeed ° 


This is but one of the many new items in my 1938 catalog. Items so practical 
and so reasonably priced that you can not afford to be without them. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., 
Paducah, Kentucky 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies j QUALITY AT LOW PRICES 














Root’s Goods ||| A Tribute 


in Michigan To You Beekeepers 


You have used any and every kind of 
beekeeping equipment and with the co 


—Quantity discounts on your 


operation of your bees have produced 
larger orders. many pounds of delicious honey. With 
patient skill, you have worked out your 
—Special Outfits of Bees and a a ea 
Equipment for Orchardists and . 
Beginners. Lotz Sections 
Use Aluminum Paint this year. i 
It’s best for your equipment. and Supplies 


Prices quoted on application. 


play no inconsiderable part in the mod 
ernizing of your beekeeping equipment 


Send for 1938 Root Catalog. To furnish you with products’ of 
the best in quality, of excellence and 
uniformity, in keeping with the high 


Beeswax wanted. standards of the industry, is the aim and 
object of this company 
Write for your copy of our 
M H HUNT & SON 1938 catalog of Bee Supplies 
° . 


LANSING, MICH. August Lotz Company 


510 N. Cedar St. Boyd, Wisconsin 
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Middle West Goes West for 


Extractors 


---Why Not 
You? 


“The 8-frame jLIFE- 
TIME Extractor which I 
purchased from you has 
worked perfectly, and I 
can recommend it to any- 
one for use next season.”’ 

(Signed) J.R. Light, 

Zearing, Iowa. 


Let us tell you all 
about the “Lifetime” Ex- 
tractor. Just drop usa 
card for full information 
and how others you may 
know have used it with 
equal success. 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OGDEN, UTAH 
Branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho; Los Angeles, California, 5201 So. Riverside Drive; 
Denver, Colorado, 3759 Wazee Street. 











Increase HONEY SALES with 


Dripcut Dispensers — Use them as 
a ® premium or sell them filled with 
= 


honey. 










ESS> New Prices on the No. 100 Item 
= \ Single doz. ........ $8.00 
{TTA Cuts 3-5 doz. (per doz.).. 7.50 
\ * hf } \% gross (per doz.).. 7.20 
= Prices are f. 0. b. Madi- 
son, Wis. Other styles and 
_ sizes — write for circular. 
Honey HUNEY DISPENSER SALES CO 
/ Syrup Box 2077, University Sta. 
Cream Madison, Wisconsin 
a ee Mention this ad when 
> placing your order—a 
percentage of our sale to 
i you will be given te 


American Honey Institute 








Encourage Honey Sales with 


The DRIPCUT SERVER 
In the East Order from 


ROY H. HERR 
Rt. 2, Lancaster, Pa. 
We solicit your inquiry. 

















DEALERS 
ATTENTION 








We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


p alcon—-» 


Quality Produc 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 
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Poor Combs 
Are Costly 


Francis Jager Says: 

“Send me some Crimp - wired 
Foundation. I am down here in Louisi- 
ana raising package bees, and this is 
the only foundation I can use in ship- 
ping bees without damage. In 1936 (a 
hot summer) I gave my bees fifty su- 
pers of plain medium brood foundation 
and at extracting time I had fifty su- 
pers of drone comb.”’ 

Francis Jager, 
FRANCIS JAGER Louisiana. 


Ten Inches of Poor Comb Costs You 
Fourteen Thousand Bees 


With twenty-three worker cells to the square inch and six cycles of 
brood a year, ten square inches of poor comb lost to brood rearing may 
reduce the worker bee and harvest count by fourteen hundred bees. In ten 
years, it costs you fourteen thousand bees. 





Boost your colonies with Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation. You will 
get all worker combs from top to bottom and from corner to corner. Try 
it and watch the bees pour out. Remember, with Dadant’s Crimp-wired 
Foundation, you get combs that will last as long as you keep bees. 





DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundations 
Crimp-wired—Plain—Surplus 









BEESWAX WANTED. We buy at all times. Send a card stating quantity you have to offer. 
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Production and Shipping of Packages 


Morley Pettit 


This Business Involves 
Intelligent Management and 


Plenty of Hard Work 


Management for the production of 
package bees in the South is quite 
different from management for hon- 
ey production in the clover region. 
The honey producer raises bees to 
produce honey to sell; but the bee 
shipper raises beesto sell. So the 
honey producer has two stages in the 
production of his crop where the bee 
shipper has one. The _ bee shipper’s 
problems are not so simple as that, as 
we will see later, but we are talking 
about production first. 


It is not the aim of the bee shipper 
to have a strong force of bees ready 
for the field in each hive. On the con- 
trary he should have as many queens 
laying as he has bees to take care of 
their brood, for it is newly hatched 
bees that have done no work that his 
trade demands, and his crop is the 
young bees themselves, not the honey 
they might later produce. Unlike the 
honey producer, he does not take his 
crop off all at one time when the pro- 
ducing season is over. His harvesting 
season must conform to the require- 
ments of his trade. It extends from a 
small beginning about the first of 
April in a growing crescendo to its 
height at the end of that month where 
it remains for about a week and then 





diminishes rapidly toa _ conclusion 
shortly after the middle of May. 


Ample Food and Good Queens 
Essential 


A vigorous queen with a full brood 
nest to start, and a backlog of honey, 
plenty of pollen and a little nectar 
coming, will yield a nice catch of 
bees every two weeks or so during 
that period. A colony that becomes 
too strong in March may swarm be- 
fore its turn comes. A heavy honey 
flow before April messes things up 
for everybody. A shortage of honey is 
worse and spring seasons are just as 
uncertain here as in the North. I find 
it profitable to have a division-board 
feeder in every hive and give all col- 
onies careful attention from February 
first right on. 


We make considerable increase 
during late February and early 
March, using brood and bees from 
colonies that might otherwise swarm, 
and queens that have been wintered 
over in nuclei. These will yield a few 
pounds of bees each in early May 
which are very acceptable when col- 
onies are getting pulled down with 
heavy shipping. If not wanted for in- 
crease they can be used for requeen- 
ing by uniting at the end of May when 
we are closing down to go North for 
the summer. But they usually are, for 
the northern man whose _ southern 
bees do not get close attention in his 
absence has his winter losses in the 
summer and they are more dis- 


astrous. A colony dying in winter 
leaves the combs for future use, but 
a summer loss leaves a pile of black 
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dirt on the bottom-board, and there 
will be plenty such losses if the col- 
onies are not checked over by a reli- 
able man every few weeks. 


Preparing Shipping Cages 


While the colonies are being cared 
for during the building-up period a 
crew of workers is busy in the shop 
preparing the packages. The lumber 
comes from a nearby sawmill in long 
boards cut to width and thickness and 
we cut it to lengths, and rip out all 
small stuff such as neat uniform 
crating slats, parts for the can sup- 
ports, and screen strips an eighth of 
an inch thick, all by the many thou- 


March, 1938 





No. 1. What Mr. 
Pettit calls his ‘‘driv- 
ing box.’’ 


No. 2. Shaking bees 
into a funnel. 


No. 3. Benny, No. 1 
helper and a real bee 
man. 


No. 4. Morley Pettit 
with shipping truck. 
Note screened body to 
keep bees from; clus- 
tering on the pack- 
ages. 


No. 5. This is not 
southern agriculture, 
but is often seen. 


No. 6. Arthur, an- 
other of Mr. Pettit’s 
helpers. 





sands. Before shipping starts we aim 
to have all packages nailed, screened 
and crated as for shipment, and the 
feed cans filled with syrup and sealed 
by a sealing machine. The perfora- 
tions in the ends of the cans are made 
in the yard just before they are placed 
in the packages. As we make the syr- 
up quite rich and seal it hot it will 
keep even over summer. 


The Six Weeks Grind 


With everything ready and colon- 
ies nearly uniform we start shipping 
about the first of April and settle 
down for the six weeks grind that is 
to follow. We do not find the queens 
and shake bees from combs as most 
shippers do, but drive the bees up 
through excluders from brood cham- 


st 
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bers into what I call driving boxes. 
These are made of light material 
about four inches deep with cluster- 
ing slats and cover the hive. About 
a dozen boxes are placed at one time 
after removing the supers if any. 


A couple of negroes are trained to 
smoke the entrance and beat a tattoo 
on the hive with light hardwood 
sticks. This causes the bees to fill 
themselves and crawl up _ into the 
driving box where they soon cluster 
like a swarm and are shaken into the 
packages through a funnel just as a 
swarm can be shaken from a limb. Of 
necessity the queen and all drones 
remain in the hive, and I have had 
many compliments from customers 
on the complete freedom from drones 
of the bees in packages. 


“Good Niggahs,”’ as we call them 
down here, take to this work like 
they would to watermelons as it is 
simple routine and they can joke and 
have a little fun while it is going on, 
especially if one happens to geta 
sting on the lip that swells. They soon 
learn to drive them not too hard the 
first round, and to “drive them close’”’ 
after the middle of April when it is 
hot and the field bees will take care 
of the brood. 


Watering Bees Before Shipping 


Before loading the crated packages 
of bees on the truck they are watered. 
On the theory that bees shipped in 
hot weather suffer more from lack of 
water than anything else I have made 
what seems like an important dis- 
covery and have used it one season 
with splendid results. We carry in 
the truck a five-gallon can of water 
with sprinkler nozzle and pour water 
through the screen until the bees are 
so wet they fall to the bottom of each 
package. This wetting down is repeat- 
ed as the bees are unloaded at the ex- 
press office and it is a pretty sight to 
see them clustered afterwards, quiet- 
ly as on a cool day, no matter how hot 
the evening. Asa result of this water- 
ing we had almost no shipping losses, 
and very few queen losses were re- 
ported from customers afterwards. 


To prove the importance of drench- 
ing package bees with water when 
shipping in hot weather I must report 
avery sad experience with bees 
shipped for me by another shipper at 
the same time mine were going 
through safely. The weather was 
very hot all the way and the losses 
in his shipments that were not wa- 
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tered were terrific. Queen losses in 
his bees continued all summer. 


Supersedure Problem Still Unsolved 


At the risk of making this story 
too long I am going to say a word 
about the hackneyed but still worri- 
some question of loss of queens in 
package colonies after they have be- 
come established in their hives. We 
are still guessing as to causes and I 
fear the trained scientists who have 
been giving it a great deal of work 
and thought are about as far from 
conclusions as ever. 


First, she must be a good queen, 
and a great many factors, especially 
changeable weather, enter into the 
production of this important article. 
i think Imay say that one who is rear- 
ing queens for packages should pro- 
duce a considerable surplus over re- 
quirements and should be such a 
close student of the conditions under 
which a good queen is reared that he 
will be able to know whether each 
batch he rears will be good or not. 
Then he should be rewarded with 
such a price for really good queens 
that he can afford to discard the poor 
ones. In the good old days before 
prices were cut down there was far 
less complaint about supersedure of 
package queens. It might pay if there 
were a chair in Queen Rearing at an 
agricultural college and queen breed- 
ers were required to obtain a degree 
before being allowed to practice: that 
is, if enough scientific knowledge 
were available to train anyone to oc- 
cupy the chair. 


Second, the trip North in the pack- 
age should be pleasant for the queen 
under all weather conditions, and I 
believe the watering I have described 
will go a long way towards making it 
so. The disposition of the bees of the 
package also has a lot to do with the 
success of the queen. 


Finally, the introduction and care 
of the package colony, and again 
weather conditions, have their im- 
portant part in the success of the un- 
dertaking. I need not go again into 
the details which have been often re- 
reated. Hive them with full tummies 
like a swarm. Feed copiously after 
hiving, but not enough to crowd the 
combs. Be sure there is plenty of pol- 
len. Introduce the queen by a method 
you have found successful. I prefer 
turning her loose with the bees as 
they are shaken into the hive. And af- 


(Continued on page 185) 
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Bees and Orchards 


Walton H. Webb 


Some Advantages of Owning Bees Rather than Renting Them 
for Pollination 


Conditions have changed so in the 
last decade that any discussion today 
of the need of an orchardist for bees 
would be as quaintas one of box 
hives versus movable frames. 

The question that puzzles the fruit 
grower is not his need for bees but 
rather where in his crowded year to 
find the extra time to do all the 
things the experts say must be done 
with bees. Many orchardists finally 
solve their problem by renting bees. 
This is not always a happy solution of 
his problem because a “colony of 
bees’’ is at best a rather general term. 

A colony of bees to be of real ser- 
vice in an orchard must be a big 
husky one boiling over with bees. 
The weather at blossom time quite 
often carries with it a delayed bit of 
winter. Weak colonies are not in- 
clined to move out early those cool 
mornings when the pollen is heavi- 
est. 

Our experience in fruit growing 
has been gleaned through three gen- 
erations of apple growing, which is 
just about long enough to convince 


us how little we really know about 
the subject and that little will be dis- 
proved just as soon as the experiment 
stations get around to it. Nevertheless 
over the years we have worked out 
a program that has been very success- 
ful with us. It is true that it may be 
due more to Lady Luck than our 
methods. 


Pollination of many cultivated 
crops is done by the wind but with 
apples the pollen is moist and sticky 
so no help may be had by that means. 
Numerous experiments of screening 
apple trees have proved that insects 
alone can get the job done for the ap- 
ple grower. That leaves the honeybee 
his most dependable worker. 


Proper Planting of Pollinating 
Varieties 


_ Some orchardists reading that they 
must have bees have spent consider- 


able sums renting colonies only to 
find that their yield was not in- 
creased. Unless due to cool weather, 


this failure is usually due to two 
things, either the colonies were too 
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Mr. Webb and daughter Jane riding a tractor in one of their orchards. 
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weak or too few in number or the 
planting arrangement of the orchard 
was to blame. Either condition can be 
corrected. 

Probably no one part of orchard 
management is more important than 
the careful location of the varieties in 
the orchard. Few commercial vari- 
eties can be expected to properly pol- 
linize themselves, in other words, be 
self-fertile. Such being the case we 
have limited our plantings to four 
or five rows of one variety in a block. 
Then in selecting the variety to place 
next to this we have used one that 
will come into full bloom at about 
the same time and that will be useful 
in cross pollinizing the other variety. 
Unless the grower is very certain of 
his knowledge of these factors it is 
good insurance to consult his experi- 
ment station. 

Where the planting has been made 
and trouble has developed from lack 
of pollinization, temporary relief can 
be obtained by cutting limbs of bloom 
from the desired variety and hanging 
them in buckets of water among the 
trees. As soon as possible every fourth 
or fifth tree should have some limbs 
top worked with grafts of the needed 
variety to give permanent relief. We 
have for a number of years placed 
tubs of bloom from some of the bet- 
ter “roosters” in front of our hives to 
start the bees along the “right road’”’ 
as usually there are many _ spring 
flowers to lure them away. 


Hives Concentrated Rather than 
Scattered 


Most authorities recommend that 
the bees be scattered over the orchard 
at blooming time, a hive or more to 
the acre. We followed this plan for 
some years until at last serious doubts 
arose in our minds if the aforesaid 
“authorities” had ever undertaken 
the job in early spring of ‘‘toting” a 
whole apiary of very mad bees all 
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over an orchard. We decided to do a 
little experimenting on our own hook 
and moved our entire apiary toa 
new location at about the center of 
our orchards and left them there. 
Now after a trial of over ten years we 
have found that the bees get the job 
done just as well that way. It might 
be in an orchard of over a hundred 
acres this method might not work 
as well as scattering them. 


Puts on All Supers at One Time 


We are, of course, interested in us- 
ing our bees for the orchard first; 
honey is secondary but our methods 
have furnished us_ results in both 
cases. Our bees are housed in double 
ten-frame bodies with metal covers. 
We leave them strictly alone in the 
spring until apple bloom is over. We 
do not want to risk a balled queen 
and a weak colony would be useless 
to us anyway. After apple bloom is 
over we go through the apiary and 
unite any weak colony with a strong 
one and put on all the extracting su- 
pers at one time. They are then left 
alone until the white clover flow is 
over about July first. We then ex- 
tract the surplus, requeen if necessary 
and again put on all the supers and 
forget them until the fall flow is over. 
We then take off the surplus and ex- 
tract. Here seems to be the key to 
good orchard colonies. We leave on 
the hives at least three times as much 
honey as we feel that they will need 
until after apple bloom. That extra 
honey we have found has a very di- 
rect bearing on our next apple crop. 

Thus witha minimum of time 
spent on them our bees over the years 
have faithfully performed their part 
in growing an apple crop and re- 
turned us a nice profit in honey. We 
are glad that many years ago we de- 
cided to “grow our own” bees rather 
than rent them. 

Waverly, Mo. 
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Part of a 370-colony apiary neat 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, owned 
by Grayson A. Domer, Thurmont, 
Md. Mr. Domer supplies colonies 
for orchards in his localitiy and 
also secures some surplus honey. 
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Delicious Desserts 


Mrs. Benjamin Nielsen 


When it Comes to Desserts 
Honey Really Comes 


into its Own 


Who doesn’t like to hear her friends 
exclaim, “Mmmm, how delicious! I 
must have that recipe?” They will 
say it, and say it often if you make a 
practice of serving delicious honey 
desserts. 


Two Delicious Shortcakes 


Shortcake is very apt to appear 
frequently on the menu, especially if 
a quick, company dessert is required. 
To introduce an unusual and distinc- 
tive flavor sweeten the fruit you use 
with honey. We like a rich biscuit 
dough which is slightly sweetened— 
with honey, of course. To make it, 
assemble; Two cups sifted flour, 4 
teaspoons baking powder, % teaspoon 
salt, 4 tablespoons shortening, 1 egg, 
2 tablespoons honey and % cup milk. 
Sift together flour, baking powder 
and salt. Add shortening, cutting in 
well with a fork. Add honey to slight- 
ly beaten egg, then add the milk. Add 
to first mixture. Mix and roll out to 
about % inch thickness; cut with 
floured biscuit cutter. Place on 
greased pan. Bake in hot oven. This 
makes 16 to 18. 

Another time the dough may be 
varied thus: Two cups sifted flour, 4 
teaspoons baking powder, % tea- 
spoon salt, 4 tablespoons shortening, 
1 tablespoon honey, 1 egg, % cup 
milk and the juice and grated rind of 
1 orange. 

Sift together flour, baking powder 
and salt, add grated orange rind. Add 
honey to beaten egg, then add milk. 
Add to first mixture. Turn out on 
floured board and roll to % inch 
thickness. Cut in rounds, sprinkle 
with granulated sugar and orange 
juice. Bake in a hot oven. 


Ice-Box Cake 


For a delicious ice-box cake make 
a batch of your favorite honey 
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A luscious ice-box cake. 


cookies, roll out the dough and cut it 
in shapes to resemble the lady fingers 
so popular for ice-box cakes. The 
following recipe makes a soft, puffy 
cooky particularly good for this des- 
sert. Assemble: One cup butter, 1 cup 
sifted brown sugar, firmly packed, 2 
eggs, *%4 cup honey, % cup sour milk, 
4% cups sifted flour, 2 teaspoons so- 
da, 1 teaspoon ginger, 1 teaspoon nut- 
meg, % teaspoon cloves and 1 tea- 
spoon salt. 


Work butter with spoon until 
creamy. Add sugar gradually, beating 
after each addition until light and 
fluffy. Add honey and beaten eggs. 
Add flour alternately with the sour 
milk, beating after each addition un- 
til smooth. Chill dough, preferably 
over night. Turn onto floured board. 
Roll % inch thick, cut in desired 
shape and bake in a hot oven, 400 de- 
grees F. for about 12 minutes. 


Line a deep dish with the honey 
cookies. The amount of filling you 
will make will depend upon the size 
of your dish and the appetites to be 
appeased. This recipe will serve six 
and for it you will need; One cup 
heavy cream, % teaspoon vanilla, 2 
tablespoons honey, % cup honey 
maraschino cherries, % pound 
marshmallows and % cup walnut 
meats. 


Whip cream, drizzle honey into 
cream, beating constantly; add vanil- 
la. Stir in marshmallows, maraschino 
cherries and nutmeats cut in small 
pieces. Pour into cooky-lined dish and 
chill thoroughly. 


For another delicious filling use: 
One package of cherry, strawberry, 
raspberry or orange flavored gela- 
tine, 134 cups water, %4 cup honey, 1 
tablespoon lemon juice, 1/16 teaspoon 
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salt, 1 cup heavy cream and % cup 
finely chopped nutmeats. 

Dissolve gelatine in 1 cup of hot 
water, add % cup cold water, the 
honey, salt and lemon juice. Allow to 
cool. When mixture begins to thicken, 
beat with a rotary egg beater until 
light and fluffy. Fold in whipped 
cream and nutmeats. Pour into 
cooky lined mold, top with honey 
maraschino cherries and chill over 
night. 










Your shortcakes are sure to meet 
with approval made the tasty, 
flavorful honey-way. 


ee ae 


Honey Chocolate Tartlets 


Three squares unsweetened choco- 
late, cut in small pieces, 2 cups cold 
milk, % cup honey, 4 _ tablespoons 
cornstarch, % teaspoon salt, 3 egg 
yolks, % cup chopped nut meats, 1 
tablespoon butter, 1% teaspoons va- 
nilla and 8 tart shells. 

Add the chocolate to milk and heat 
in double boiler. When chocolate is 
melted beat with rotary egg beater to 
blend. Add honey, salt and corn- 
starch mixed to a smooth paste with 
a little cold milk. Cook mixture until 
thickened, stirring constantly. Cook 
5 minutes longer, stirring occasional- 
ly. Stir small amount of mixture over 
the well beaten egg yolks; stirring 
vigorously. Return to the double 
boiler and stir until mixture thickens 
again. Remove from fire, add nuts, 
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butter and vanilla. Pour into baked 
tart shells. Cool. Cover with whipped 
cream sweetened with honey. 

You can’t make tart shells? Oh, 
yes! It’s so, so simple and easy. Pre- 
pare a good pastry dough—a fairly 
rich one, please. Roll to % inch thick- 
ness and cut in 4 or 5 inch rounds us- 
ing a floured cutter. Fit carefully on 
the outside of upturned muffin or tart 
pans. Prick with a fork and bake in 


The kind of gingerbread that 
fairly ‘‘meltsin your mouth.’’ 


a hot oven, 450 degrees F. 10 to 15 
minutes, or until slightly browned. 


Honey Chocolate Rice Pudding 


This calls for: One and % squares 
unsweetened chocolate, 4 tablespoons 
rice, % teaspoon salt, 3 cups cold 
milk, 1 tablespoon gelatin, % cup 
honey, '% cup broken nutmeats, 1 
teaspoon vanilla and % cup heavy 
cream. 


Cut chocolate in small pieces; add 
chocolate, rice, and salt to 2% cups 
milk. Cook in upper part of double 
boiler 15 minutes, stirring occasion- 
ally. Cover and cook one hour. Add 
honey and cook 30 minutes longer. 
Combine gelatin with remaining % 
cup milk and let stand 5 minutes. Add 
gelatin mixture to hot rice and stir 
until the gelatin is thoroughly dis- 
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solved. Chill. When mixture is slight- 
ly thickened, add nutmeats and va- 
nilla. Fold in whipped cream. Chill 
until mixture thickens again. Serve 
with whipped cream slightly sweet- 
ened with honey. 


Graham Cracker Cake 


This cake is certain to be voted a 
“honey.” For it you will need: Two 
and % cups of honey flavored gra- 
ham cracker crumbs, 3. teaspoons 
baking powder, %4 teaspoon salt, %4 
teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 
6 tablespoons softened butter, % cup 
sugar, 2 eggs, % cup condensed milk 
and % cup water. 

Cream butter until light and fluffy, 
add sugar gradually, beating well. 
Add well-beaten egg yolks and beat 
thoroughly. Dilute condensed milk 
with the water. Combine dry in- 
gredients and add alternately with 
the diluted milk, beginning and end- 
ing with the dry ingredients. Fold in 
egg whites stiffly beaten. Pour into 
greased and floured square pan. Bake 
1 hour in a moderately hot oven, 350 
degrees F. 


Soft Honey Gingerbread 


One-half cup butter, 4% cup sugar, 
2 eggs, 1 cup honey, 1 cup buttermilk, 
1% teaspoons soda, 3 cups sifted 
flour, 2 teaspoons ginger and 1 tea- 
spoon cinnamon. 

Cream the butter and the sugar to- 
gether until light and fluffy. Add well 
beaten eggs, then add the honey and 
buttermilk. Sift flour, soda and spices 
together and add to the mixture. Beat 
well. Pour batter into deep pan which 
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has been well greased and floured. 
Bake in a moderate oven, 350 degrees 
F. about 40 to 45 minutes. Serve hot 
with a topping of softened butter 
mixed with honey, or cold with hon- 
ey sweetened whipped cream. 


Honey Lemon Cream 


This is a treat that will be repeated 
often you may be sure. Assemble: 
Two eggs, % cup (scant) sugar, 2 ta- 





blespoons honey, % teaspoon salt, 
grated rind and juice of one lemon, 
and 2 cups milk (one of top milk.) 

Beat eggs until very light, beat in 
sugar gradually. Add honey, grated 
rind and lemon juice. Add salt and 
milk. Turn into freezing tray. Set 
control at lowest temperature and 
freeze about % hour. Remove mix- 
ture to bowl and beat until smooth. 
Return to freezing tray, place ‘a 
freezing unit and continue freezing, 
which will take about 2 hours. Turn 
control back partially and allow to 
ripen until ready to serve. 

Aurora, Nebr. 













CUB BEAR ENJOYS HONEY 


Do bears like honey? Yes, indeed. No wonder they get into 
bee hives occasionally. This cub is enjoying a bottle of 
honey so much that he drinks it while on his back. He 
knows how to get the last drop. a sent by Fred C. 


Hewitt, Petersburg, N. 
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All-Round Bronx Bees 


J. T. MacMillan 


Beekeeping in the 
Shadow of the Empire 
State Building, as Seen 


by an Amateur 


Even now that I’m a beekeeper, 
I'm not sure the boys were kidding 
me. It came about this way. John 
Butler had been filling my flivver’s 
gas tank for years—as a matter of 
fact, until that August night when he 
came out looking like a grandfather 
bullfrog, his jaws puffed up, ready 
for an evening’s serenade. 

“Well, John,” I laughed, “T’ll take 
five gallons. And if you are able to 
speak, tell me how it happens a man 
of your age can get the mumps.” 

“No mumps” mumbled John. “I 
dropped a frame of bees this after- 
noon.” 

‘“Bees?”’ I echoed questioningly. 
“Do you keep those things here? 
They don’t mix with gasoline, do 
they?” 

“Yep. Pretty well’, he answered, 
trying to smile. ‘I have six colonies 
on the garage roof. Got 210 pounds 
from one last year. This,” he said, 
pointing to his enormous jaws, “‘came 


from a starving swarm of black bees 
I found up in Seton Park.” 

“And say,” he continued, “seeing 
you think it’s funny, there’s a colony 
next to the Standard Oil Dock. Been 
up ina wild cherry tree since the 
middle of May. Those bees built 
their home right out in the open. It 
hangs from a limb, as shapely and col- 
orful as a dead-ripe peach. Easy get- 
ting them, and they’re worth three or 
four dollars around here. I'll bet you 
a dollar you’re afraid to bring ’em 
back alive, small as they are. If you 
do, Pll loan youa hive and some 
foundation.” 


Cutting the story short, I’m some- 
what of a gambler. So, quite natur- 
ally, I became a beekeeper then and 
there. Beginner’s luck gave me that 
colony without mishap. Which leads 
up to the kidding part. 


Like most New Yorkers, my knowl- 
ege of beekeeping was limited to bee 
stories I'd read as a child. Then too, 
my Uncle Tim had told me of his 
youth in Ireland. There, according to 
him, bees played an important part in 
agriculture. 

His stories centered about his un- 
canny ability for predicting the exact 
hour at which a swarm would issue 
from the hive. Or his homemade 


rainstorm from a perforated water 





Who would suspect this little apiary tucked away on the roof of a city garage, owned by John 
Butler? 
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barrel, for driving them back into 
the hive. I can even remember a 
strong dislike for his morbid descrip- 
tion of honey getting at the season’s 
end; so many swarms kept for next 
year, the balance suffocated with sul- 
phur. 

As the proud owner of a colony, I 
thought that better methods existed. 
These I learned about through bee 
magazines. There, too, I learned of a 
club of Bronx beekeepers. 

But before I tell you about Bronx 
bees and beemen, let me say some- 
thing about this part of the city. 


The Bronx 


This is the third in size of five po- 
litical divisions of the world’s great- 
est city. The Bronx is the only bor- 
ough on the mainland, all the rest 
being islands. The average growing 
season is 210 days. In a few sections 
there is something for the bees to 
work on throughout this time. 

The high spots are the Bronx Zoo 
and the awe-inspiring spans of the 
Tri-Boro and Hell Gate Bridges. Al- 
so, the world’s largest apartment 
house, covering more than 10 acres 
and housing thousands of families. 
The Bronx is sometimes called the 
Borough of Universities; their total 
enrollment exceeds 75,000. 

Too, this is the home of the Giants, 
the jeering Bronx cheer, more Jews 
than live in Palestine and more Irish- 
men than live in Dublin. 

You might think there isn’t room 
for bees among so many people in 
such a highly congested area. But 
they are tucked away next to fences, 
in backyards, on rooftops and even in 
sun-parlors. Despite the drawbacks, 
there are several hundred beekeep- 
ers in this one-fifth section of New 
York City. 

In fact, there is room for many 
more back-lotters. One section look- 
ing out over the new Tri-Boro Bridge 
to a view of downtown New York’s 
skyscraper district, has many acres 
of white sweet clover untouched by 
honeybees. Within flight distance, 
near the site of the coming World’s 
Fair, are many more acres of the 
same plant. 

Another location in Pelham Bay 
Park has some groves of basswood. 
These were planted as living memor- 
ials to the soldiers remaining in 
France. In addition, there are black 
locusts, clover, and an abundance of 
fall flowers. 

All this I learned at my first meet- 
ing of the Bronx beekeepers. That 
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afternoon, John Ferguson told me 
that classic story of city bee culture. 

It seems a Mr. Goldberg had been 
a Bronx beekeeper when there were 
more farmers there than apartment 
houses. The district where he lived 
had built up over night, becoming 
one of the world’s most densely pop- 
ulated. Yet he continued keeping bees 
on his meat market’s roof. Their pas- 
turage, meanwhile, had decreased to 
the vanishing point. 


Bees Disregard City Ordinances 

“Those bees’, Ferguson = said, 
“thereupon took to visiting the num- 
erous Jewish delicatessens that had 
sprung up in the neighborhood. They 








Portable honey sales house owned by Samue! 

Semich. In season it is to be found on the 

Boston Post Road. Rents there are very high 
due to the passing of thousands of autos. 


got something from the open barrels 
of salt mackerel, dill pickles and 
pickled herring. I won’t say it was a 
nectar of sorts, but whatever they 
got, they returned for more’’. 

Here I interjected that it didn’t 
seem possible they could get anything 
from that source. But being a green- 
horn I didn’t stress my objection. 

“I know that sounds likea tall 
story”, said Ferguson, “but finally 
Goldberg had so many complaints, he 
had to move his bees away.” 

It might be true, I thought. In any 
event, I soon found that bees have 
taking ways. During the spring of my 
second beekeeping year, several 

(Continued on page 181) 
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Bee Breeding 


W. J. Nolan 
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Apiculturist, Division of Bee Culture, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 


State Bee-Breeding Work 


Only a few States have been en- 
gaged in breeding work. A number 
of years ago Shafer (30 ),* at the Mich- 
igan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, made an unsuccessful attempt to 
obtain controlled matings of queen 
bees by natural insemination. The 
New Jersey Station conducted bee- 
breeding work in an isolated location 
for a number of years in connection 
with a study of disease resistance. 
More recently the Iowa Station, in 
cooperation with the American Bee 
Journal, has been engaged in a pro- 
gram to find stock resistant to Amer- 
ican foulbrood and to breed for this 
character. The Texas Station is en- 
deavoring to breed a bee that will 
better withstand Texas weather and 
possess greater honey-gathering abil- 
ity than present strains. The College 
of Agriculture of the University of 
California is studying the correlation 
between physical characters of queens 
and their productivity, and is also 
studying environmental factors that 
influence the development of queens. 
The College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota a number of 
years ago conducted work on the ar- 
tificial insemination of queen bees by 
the syringe method, with some slight 
success. In this work, performed by 
Jager and Howard (1/0), the sperm 
was diluted with salt solution. 

Merrill (16), while in charge of 
apicultural work at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, became _ the 
American pioneer in the biometric 
study of the activities of the colony as 
a whole. He attempted to correlate 
honey production with tongue length, 
size of honey sac, and other physical 
characters. A few years ago Munro 
(19), while a student at this college, 
made a study of color inheritance, us- 
ing natural matings. At present E. J. 
McNay, a graduate student at the 
same institution, is making use of the 
Watson method in breeding work. 


Work by Private Breeders 
.The outstanding bee-breeding 
work of a private nature is that by 
Watson (36, 37), who developed the 
method for artificial insemination of 





*The literature cited to which the numbers in 
Italics refer, will be printed in a later issue. 





queen bees that bears his name, and 
who now holds a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship for the study of bee breeding. He 
is making a survey of tongue lengths 
of various strains in an endeavor to 
develop a longer tongued bee than is 
now available. He is also trying by 
artificial insemination to perpetuate 
the “Albino” bee, a mutation of the 
Italian that appeared in this country 
about 50 years ago but has now ap- 
parently disappeared except for stock 
in Watson’s apiary. This bee is 
marked by an unusually large quanti- 
ty of long gray or white hairs, es- 
pecially on the abdomen. 

Jay A. Smith is using the Watson 
method in an endeavor to breed a 
more yellow and gentler bee. In a pri- 
vate communication he reports suc- 
cess in diluting the sperm with a sa- 
line solution before taking it into the 
microsyringe. 

About 25 years before the present 
methods for the artificial insemina- 
tion of queen bees were developed, 
Root (26) greatly stimulated interest 
in bee breeding through publicity 
given a “red clover queen” of the 
Italian race, from which was bred 
progeny said to have exceptionally 
long tongues for Italian bees. This 
strain soon disappeared. Among pres- 
ent day workers in this country who 
are endeavoring to breed bees by 
natural insemination may be men- 
tioned Ralph Benton and Erwin Al- 
fonsus, the latter formerly with the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Balinkin (3) and Clifford Muth 
have pioneered in this country in the 
application of ultraviolet rays to 
young queens, but details of their 
method have not yet been published. 
An increase in egg laying and prog- 
eny with better dispositions were re- 
ported, but it was not claimed that 
this modified behavior is transmissi- 
ble. 


Bee Breeding in Foreign Countries 

Numerous foreign workers are in- 
terested in bee breeding (see the ap- 
pendix). The work of the German- 
speaking beekeepers’ association in 
Switzerland has already been men- 
tioned. Breeding along the same lines 
is in progress in Germany and else- 
where in central Europe. Zander 


(40, p. 193), assisted by A. Himmer, 
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for years used isolated mating sta- 
tions to breed an improved strain of 
the European brown bee, as part of 
the program of the bee-research insti- 
tute at Erlangen. Armbruster (2) is 
another German investigator who has 
worked in this field. 

Gotze (7), also of Germany, has 
been engaged in a biometric study of 
progeny of crosses obtained at mating 
stations. He has reported unsatisfac- 
tory results in the use of artificial 
insemination. He places considerable 
reliance upon certain indices, which 
are based on proportions involving 
certain wing cells, as a means of iden- 
tifying various strains with which he 
works. The most important of these is 
the cubital index, which is the ratio 
of the two parts into which the line 
joining the two corners of the third 
cubital cell of the front wing on the 
side bounded by the cubical vein is 
divided when a_ perpendicular is 
dropped from this line to the second 
recurrent vein (fig. 7, page 86, Feb- 
ruary issue, J, illustrates this meas- 
urement). 

Alpatov (/, p. 24), of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, has per- 
haps made a wider use of biometrical 
indices in studying the differences of 
races or strains than has any other 
investigator. Some indices used by 
him are the proportion between 
width of the first wax gland and 
width of the sternum that contains it, 
length of the hind metatarsus and 
width of third abdominal tergum, 
length of hind tibia and width of third 
abdominal tergum, length of hind 
femur and width of third abdominal 
tergum, distal length and proximal 
length of front wing, and width and 
proximal length of front wing (figs. 
7, 8, and 9, page 86, February issue), 

Jaroslav Rytir, of Czechoslovakia, 
has made observations on the inheri- 
tance of measurable characters of 
various strains, including “strain 47’’. 
This strain was developed, or rather 
perpetuated, by the Austrian queen 
breeder Sklenar (3/,p.5) from a col- 
ony that had been outstanding in his 
apiary. Skienar thinks the strain is 
descended from a mixture of the 
Carniolan and Italian races, although 
the workers show no yellow color. 
They are usually gray but occasional- 
ly one is reddish brown. Rytir (27) 
has also’ studied inheritance of 
amount of coloration on abdominal 
segments, and has devised a worka- 
ble system for obtaining quantitative 
data on this characteristic. 
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A few years ago Mikhailoff, of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
reported considerable success with 
the Watson method. From the same 
country also came the Malyschev 
method (15). This differs from the 
Quinn-Laidlaw method in that the 
drone organ is first dissected out un- 
der the microscope and then placed 
in position in the queen. Prell (25), of 
Germany, working independently, 
reported success with a method like 
that of Malyschev. 


Geographical Status of Development 
of Breeding Technique 

In the United States successful 
methods for the controlled mating of 
queen and drone under laboratory 
conditions have been developed and 
existing races of the honeybee have 
been tried out. In western and central 
Europe workers have made praise- 
worthy attempts at the improvement 
of bees by selective breeding in iso- 
lated mating stations. In the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics breeding 
work has centered largely around bi- 
ometric studies in an endeavor to re- 
duce the characteristics of races and 
strains to some thought of mathemat- 
ical formula whereby each can be 
more easily distinguished. Some work 
has been carried out with artificial 
insemination. 

Cytological Studies’ 

Too little is known concerning the 
cytology of the honeybee. For a long 
time the work of Nachtsheim (20), 
which seemed to show that the dip- 
loid number of chromosomes (that of 
queen and worker) is 32 and that the 
haploid number (that of drones) is 
16, has been accepted as standard. In 
recent work, however, Sanderson 
(29) has questioned whether Nacht- 
sheim has reported the normal num- 
bers or whether they are not 16 and 
8 for queen and drone, respectively. 
The characteristic shape of any of the 
chromosomes has not yet been deter- 
mined. 

Even the type of sex chromosome 
and the method of sex determination 
in the honeybee are _ still undeter- 
mined. Nachtsheim holds that the sex 
chromosomes are of the X type, the 
female possessing two and the male 
but one, since the drone arises from 
an unfertilized egg. Likewise the fe- 
male possesses twice as many other 


“The following sections are written primarily 
for students and others professionally inter- 
ested in breeding or genetics, also some of the 


results discussed are also of general interest. 
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chromosomes (autosomes) as does the 
male. Consequently, according to 
Nachtsheim, sex is determined on a 
quantitative basis—doubling the sex 
chromosome and autosome comple- 
ment results in a female instead of a 
male. This view is not in accord with 
the theory of genic balance that is 
now applied to so many organisms. 
According to this theory, sex is not 
determined on a quantitative basis, 
but is the resultant of a tendency to- 
wards maleness or femaleness in 
genes of the autosomes taken as a 
group and an opposing tendency in 
genes of the sex chromosomes. 

In contrast to Nachtsheim’s theory 
of sex chromosomes in the honeybee, 
Whiting (39) holds that in the para- 
sitic wasp Habrobracon juglandis Ash- 
mead, another hymenopterous form 
in which males develop partheno- 
genetically, the two sex chromosomes 
of the female are of the XY and not 
of the XX type. Consequently two 
types of haploid males develop, de- 
pending on whether they contain a 
single X or a single Y chromosome. 
Outwardly they appear alike, but 
they can be identified genetically. 
They are produced in equal numbers. 
Of even greater interest, two types of 
biparental males are to be found and 
these contain either two X or two Y 
chromosomes. Biparental males, like 
the females, carry two sets of auto- 
somes, but cannot be distinguished 
from the ordinary parthenogenetic 
males unless the parent male posses- 
ses a factor that is dominant to the 
homologous factor carried by the 
homozygous mother. 

Whiting (39), basing his conclu- 
sions on experimental evidence, ex- 
plains sex determination in Habro- 
bracon by assuming that the X chrom- 
osome carries the factors F'.q while 
the allelomorphs (/.G) of these two 
factors are carried by the Y chromo- 
some. The presence of both / and G, 
classed as “complementary factors” 
by Whiting, is necessary for the devel- 
opment of a female, otherwise only a 
male will result. The dominants /’ 
and (; would both be present, of 
course, whenever fertilization of the 
egg represents the union of X and Y, 
since the egg would then carry the 
factors I’.q/f.G. The union of a sperm 
and an egg each of which has an X 
chromosome, or each of which has a 
Y chromosome, could only result in a 
biparental male, because in either 
event the fertilized egg would contain 
only one of the two dominant comple- 
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mentary factors necessary if a female 
is to result. The factors in the one 
case would be F.q/F'.q, and, in the 
other /.G/f.G. Whiting’s line of rea- 
soning would hold, whether F' and G 
each represents only a single domi- 
nant gene or whether they are the 
symbols of a group of dominant genes 
carried in their respective chromo- 
somes (X and yY). 

Whiting (38) first encountered bi- 
parental Habrobracon males in a cul- 
ture headed by a female homozygous 
for orange-colored eyes but mated to 
a male with black eyes, the dominant 
color. Instead of all the sons having 
orange eyes, a few resembled the 
daughters in having black eyes. Such 
males usually proved sterile, al- 
though in certain instances in which 
they were mated with female hom- 
ozygous for orange-colored eyes a 
few daughters were obtained, some 
with orange eyes and some with black 
eyes. A knowledge of whether or not 
Whiting’s results on Habrobracon hold 
good for the honeybee awaits further 
work. 

The fact that the drone is haploid 
seems to have led to the impression 
that drones from a_ heterozygous 
queen will be only of two kinds, cor- 
responding to the queen’s maternal 
and paternal inheritance. Such a con- 
clusion holds only if one pair of unit 
factors or linkage groups is under 
consideration. For example, normal- 
ly half the drones from a queen heter- 
ozygous for color—say yellow and 
black—would carry the factor for 
yellow and half of them the factor 
for black if these were unit factors. 
Her drones would fall into four types, 
however, if their inheritance of any 
two pairs of unlinked factors is con- 
sidered. Thus, if it is assumed that 
the characters for tongue length and 
those for color are not linked, but 
that each is determined merely by a 
unit factor, a queen heterozygous for 
these two factors would produce long- 
tongued yellow drones, short-tongued 
yellow drones, long-tongued black 
drones and_ short-tongued black 
drones. The greater the number 
of pairs of unlinked factors that are 
under consideration, the greater will 
be the number of types into which the 
drones can be classified. 

NOTICE 

“Confab” got squeezed out this 
month because of so much material 
that had to go in. Hope to continue it 
soon. 
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Another Successful Texa 







One of the most extensive queen 
and package bee breeders of all the 
Southland, one who has been in the 
business for 25 years is H. E. Graham 
of Cameron, Texas. See Fig. 3. 

If he is not the largest shipper of 
bees and queens in Texas he is near 
the top. He has over three thousand 
colonies scattered over a large area. In 
the height of the season he has 
shipped as many as fifteen hundred 
packages with queens in one day. 
There are few men in all the South 
who can equal or beat that record. 


March, 1938 
s Beekeeper 
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He does a large 
business in load- 
ing package bees 
onto big trucks 
driven down from 
the North. This 
saves express cost 
and are delivered 
ahead of _§ train 
schedules. Taking 
bees back home 
by truck is becom- 
ing more and 
more common. 

He is a big 
strong man, little, 
if any, past tis 
prime, witha big 
family of boys and 
girls and all of 
them just as fine 
as their mother and father. See Fig. 1. 

No wonder with such a family he 
succeeds. He has built up an amazing- 
ly large business; built a beautiful 
home, Fig. 4; a work shop, Fig. 5; and 
all the latest equipment including au- 
tomobiles, small and large trucks. 


In the line of equipment the read- 
er’s attention is directed particularly 
to Fig. 6. All bee package men now 
have some scheme of sifting all the 
bees through queen excluders. Fig. 6 
shows the outfit made of a dry goods 
box. In the center is a removable 
framework or box, the sides, ends 
and bottom of which are made up of 
regular wire queen excluders that fit 
on top of the hive. This framework is 
inserted in the box. In the rush the 
bees are shaken into this inner box 
queen excluder which catches the 
queen or queens (there might be vir- 
gins) when the bees, free of the 
queens, fall into the box. They are 
then shoveled out through the sliding 
door.—E. R. Root. 
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From the Field of Experience 





DARK VS. WHITE HONEYS 





Grant D. Morse 


What kind of honey is the consum- 
ing public being led to think of as 
superior? 

The answer, so far as I can find out, 
is that a great deal of effort is being 
exerted, especially by the packers, to 
make it generally believed that white 
honey is the best. 

Why should this be so? Is white 
honey better, in fact, than amber 
honey? Is white honey better than 
buckwheat honey? 

I suppose the packer might reply 
that the public seems to prefer white 
eggs. Well who made them prefer 
white eggs? Didn’t the dealers and 
the shippers have a hand in this? And 
did not the producer do his part in 
promoting the propaganda just be- 
cause he had found out that Leghorns 
will produce more eggs than hens 
that lay brown eggs? 

Let us return fora moment toa 
consideration of whether white honey 
is, in fact, finer, more palatable than 
amber honey. I have not found it so, 
have you? Does it look’ better in a 
container? It doesn’t look better to 
me. In fact of all the colors, I think 
the amber honey presents the most 
attractive appearance in containers. 
I agree the white comb honey looks 
a little better, but not that it tastes 
better. 

But the great bulk of honey sold 
for table consumption today is sold in 
glass containers. And if it is not sold 
in glass, the retailer usually illus- 
trates the color and quality of his 
product in the pails by displaying it 
also in glass. 

Why play up the white honey as 
being superior? Why discourage the 
producer of amber honey or dark 
honey from marketing his product at 
an attractive price? 


Does the secret for this fetish lie in 
the belief that a product is pure be- 
cause it is white or light in color? If 
that be the false reasoning back of 
this damaging propaganda, let us 
point to the attitudes that have been 
created toward some other products: 
maple syrup that is really light in 
color is avoided by the purchasing 
public because of fear that it is adul- 





terated. Butter that is naturally ex- 
tremely light in color has to be arti- 
ficially colored to attract the buying 
public. Through clever advertising 
adulterated maple syrup is now ac- 
tually preferred by hundreds of thou- 
sands just because they have been 
taught to think of it when they buy 
instead of the genuine article. Also, 
and quite as important, the adulterat- 
ed article has been made available in 
attractive containers at all times of 
year and at standard prices. 

This summer I was offered 4% 
cents wholesale for the finest amber 
honey my bees could produce here in 
the Hudson Valley of New York 
State. And out of that 4% cents a na- 
tionally-known honey packer wanted 
me to pay for the container and the 
freight! A second wholesaler offered 
me 5% cents, I to furnish the contain- 
er and pay the freight! A third packer 
did not even bother to acknowledge 
receipt of my sample. All agreed it 
was fit only for the baker’s trade. 

I finally sold it wholesale to a Hud- 
son Valley retailer who re-sold it lo- 
cally for 75 cents per five-pound pail. 
I have no difficulty in getting 85 cents 
or a dollar for it when I retail it. 

New York City users of it declare 
it to be the best they have ever tasted. 

One honey producer tells me the 
honey packer wants honey such as I 
produce to mix with white honey. 
The idea being that he can then sell 
the blended article atan attractive 
profit. I don’t know about this. I do 
know, however, that many honeys 
are blended and that they are fre- 
quently sold as being of a flavor that 
they actually are not. For example, 
much honey is sold as buckwheat that 
never came from a buckwheat blos- 
som. 


What are we going to do about it? 

First, I recommend that the pro- 
ducer who can, should retail as much 
of his honey as possible. 

Second, I believe those of us who 
do not produce white honey should 
advertise the fact that white honey is 
not best. That honey is best which the 
purchaser likes best. We must be just 
as aggressive in advertising the mer- 
its of amber or dark honey as the 
packer is in pushing white honey. 

Third, refuse to sell amber honey 
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to packers who tell the purchaser it is 
fit only for the baker trade, but who 
actually packages it for the retail 
trade. 
Saugerties, New York. 
eee 


SWARMING IS BAD IN MONTANA 


A. N. Norton 


In your answers to questions in 
January Gleanings, page 47, relative 
to rearing a few queens will say that 
Mel Pritchard’s scheme will not work 
here in this part of Montana. The bees 
will either make away with the virgin 
and raise one of their own or else 
keep her until they get ripe cells and 
swarm out with her. If I take all of 
their brood away they will almost 
always accept the cells but I find from 
experience the better way is to shake 
them into a broodless hive with a vir- 
gin. 

We have the worst place here for 
swarming there is in the world, I 
guess. I have had bees swarm here a 
number of times where there was on- 
ly one virgin and leave the parent 
hive hopelessly queenless. In years 
gone by we worked for comb honey 
exclusively and we made it a strict 
rule to have a young queen at the 
head of each and every colony every 
year, no matter how fine the queens 
were that had been reared the previ- 
ous year. We had to take all queens 
away and then go over the yard and 
cut all queen cells but one in all hives 
or out they would go. 

Laurel, Montana. 

eee 
SOME UNWELCOME CUSTOMERS 


C. M. Isaacson 


Our local Co-operative Service Sta- 
tion is a busy place and anxious to 
please, but even they were dubious 
about serving a party of customers 
last summer. The reason? Well, the 
visitors were a bit strange to a gaso- 
line station—a swarm of bees! 

Yes, asmall swarm had invaded the 
premises, and to make matters worse, 
selected, of all places to settle, the 
gasoline pump itself. A very unlikely 
place I admit, but that is just where 
they were when I came to the station 
after having been “yelled” to a stop, 
by an employee, as I was driving by. 
Two small openings served as en- 
trances, one low down where an in- 
spection plate did not fit tightly and 
another higher up where the pump 
handle joined the body. The heavy 
gasoline smell apparently deterred 
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them not at all—evidently nothing 
discourages a “notional” swarm of 
honeybees. 

The attendant was not only afraid 
of the bees himself but also worried 
over the prospect that real customers 
would decline to drive upto the 
pump. I was known to be a beekeep- 
er—hence the call for my assistance. 
The swarm was small and in a diffi- 
cult place to reach so I resorted to the 





The white cross shows where the bees clustered. 


handiest expedient to drive them out 
—hby use ofa little insect spray. A few 
pumps with the sprayer and two or 
three minutes of time sufficed to 
drive them out, and the station was 
free of its unwelcome “patrons.” 

Why did the bees choose this 
strange and, for insects, certainly 
unhealthy place? Possibly, great co- 
operators themselves (within the 
colony) they wanted a home with 
congenial atmosphere. Maybe they 
were “modern” and planning on us- 
ing motor vehicles for their hauling, 
so naturally wished a fuel supply 
handy. Maybe—but after all, the best 
reason is, I think, the oldest one for 
bee behavior—‘‘Beecause.” 

Middle River, Minn. 

eee 


BEE—IS FOR BASKETBALL 
Charles E. O’Hagan 


By fate, or design of the gods, con- 
versation during the course of the 
day’s work at the Meineke’s Honey 
Shop turned to athletics. Since one of 
the employees was a player on the 
town basketball team, the confab nat- 
urally centered on the Arlington 
Heights, Illinois, team. The girls had 
uniforms and players, but very decid- 
edly lacked money. 

Several days later Mr. Meineke 
suggested to his fair athletic em- 
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ployee, that the girls sell his honey 
and honey candies on a percentage 
basis. He also offered a prize to each 
of four girls with the largest amount 
of sales. At the next basketball meet- 
ing, the proposition was revealed and 
was received with girlish exuberance. 
They were over-joyed with the gen- 
erous percentage basis together with 
the unique appeal presented by the 
products for the proposed sale. 

The drive was on! Doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, ministers, conductors to of- 
ficials on the suburban trains, house- 
wives, neighbors, friends, relatives, 
merchants, school teachers, factory 
workers, office help, undertakers, 
and even the owner of a large plant 
in far-off Tennessee. Original pur- 
chasers re-ordered and in turn sold to 
friends. The small town of Arlington 
Heights was made fully conscious of 
honey and honey candies. It can’t be 
said every one bought, but it can be 
said that more orders than not were 
repeated, and even increased over the 
original sales. 

At the end of the set period of three 
weeks, a very, very successful sale 
was concluded. However, orders were 
still pouring in. (Incidentally, the 
girl winning first prize sold over 
$70.00 worth of honey and candies.) 
The share of the proceeds enabled the 
girls to purchase balls, jackets, defray 
all gym expenses, and to fulfill a 
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heart-felt wish of each girl to give a 
substantial gift to a team mate who 
was stricken with infantile paralysis. 

So, with due respect to fate and to 
the design of the gods, the Arlington 
girls have Mr. Ellsworth Meineke and 
his bees to thank for the funds neces- 
sary for maintaining and equipping 
their basketball team. 

Arlington Heights, Ills. 

eee 
COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 
J. F. Dunn 

The editorial on page 94, February 
issue, “Don’t Blame the Queen” hits 
the nail squarely on the head. ‘““Many 
queens are considered poor but, in 
fact, never had achance to prove 
their value,” and we would like to 
add that the supersedure of queens in 
packages is very often the fault of 
management after they are estab- 
lished in the hives. Experience with 
package bees has taught the writer 
that contracting the hive to the size 
of the colony, and adding combs as 
needed, plenty of stores and some pol- 
len are important factors and consid- 
erable insurance, resulting in content- 
ed bees and less supersedure. 


Too Stingy With Supers 


The claim that the most of us are 
“too stingy with supers,’ and we 
wait too long before putting them on 





The Meineke Honey Shop, the proprietor of which sponsored the sale of honey by the girls’ 
basketball team of Arlington Heights, Ills. 
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is doubtless true. Here is an experi- 
ment we tried out one year and it 
worked. The apiary was four miles 
in the country and that year we could 
not visit it often. We left off the ex- 
cluders, tiered up the supers good and 
high, and ran the yard on what used 
to be called the “slam bang” princi- 
ple. About every two weeks we vis- 
ited the apiary. The hives were boil- 
ing over with bees and we knew we 
had not been losing swarms. They 
just filled up those supers and sever- 
al colonies were hanging out; some- 
thing we were not accustomed to, in 
our well-insulated double-walled 
hives. Of course, we piled on more 
combs. What surprised us the most 
was the absence of brood in any be- 
sides the one top. story, the second 
brood or food chamber. We harvest- 
ed a big crop of white honey, and left 
on one super to catch any fall bloom 
for winter stores. 


Dusting of Fruit Trees on the Wane 


We have no trouble here. There is 
a law, well enforced, that carries a 
fine for spraying trees while in 
bloom. But we have just received a 
letter from a correspondent in the 
province of Quebec, an inspector, by 
the way, and a clever beekeeper who 
had an apiary of 125 colonies wiped 
out by spraying while the orchards 
were in bloom. Tough luck, but why 
is such a condition permitted in any 
province of this country? 


Redwood Impervious to Rot 


This is referred to on page 97. We 
never get redwood here but many 
lumber yards stock cypress. From our 
experience with cypress we know it 
is also free from rot. 

Mr. E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, Ind., 
says bees do not attack combs when 
the temperature is above 40° because 
they are warm enough to protect their 
hives. That is very likely the case 
but we would not be surprised if they 
parked in there to keep warm. 

Ridgway, Ontario. 

eee 


PROPOLIS PROBLEMS 


W. H. Hull 


The housekeeper had made a rule— 
quite a reasonable rule, when you 
come to think of it—that after work- 
ing in the honey-house we _ should 
clean the propolis off our shoes. 
Standing on one foot and_ scraping 
with the hive tool, like a blacksmith 
paring down a horse’s hoof, we no- 
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ticed that the rubber heel was almost 
always entirely free of propolis. Fi- 
nally the idea filtered through to our 
minds and we switched to shoes with 
rubber soles, with the result that very 
little propolis clings to them—none 
at all if they are slightly wet. When 
section honey is being cleaned it is 
not practical to try to keep the floor 
free of propolis. We have seen it two 
inches or more thick on the floor of 
a large producer’s honey-house. He 
waits until the job is finished before 
cleaning it up. Rubber-soled shoes 
are very convenient under such con- 
ditions. 


When Caucasian bees are kept, 
another propolis problem presents it- 
self. These bees build a ridge of prop- 
olis along the bottom of the frames 
just behind the entrance, which 
makes it hard to manipulate the 
frames. However, it takes only two 
or three minutes to tip the hive body 
up on end and cut this off with a 
sharp hive tool. As this has to be done 
only once a year (in the spring) that 
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Ridge of propolis along the under side of 

frames, characteristic of Caucasian bees. It is 

a simple matter to cut it off each year with a 
hive tool. 


phase of the problem is not serious. 
But the wad of propolis obtained from 
some hives is almost as big as a base 
ball; and it seems to me that I have 
never yet walked through an apiary 
of Caucasian bees without stepping on 
every such wad that could be stepped 
on. It does not confine itself to the 
soles of the shoes, but gets up over the 
sides, even on top. The obvious reme- 
dy to that is to collect these wads of 
propolis as they are cut out, and dis- 
pose of them elsewhere. 
Vienna, Va. 


|Perhaps some day propolis will have a com- 
mercial value. At present it is being used in 
some parts of Europe as an ingredient for an 


antiseptic salve for wounds. Propolis is one of 
the products of the hive.—Editor. ] 
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Editorials 








Crop Shortage One of our corre- 
Cramps Industry spondents from Al- 

abama, ina recent 
letter calls attention to a situation 
which appears to be rather general 
and is bad for the beekeeping indus- 
try. An excerpt from this letter which 
follows warrants a careful reading 
and needs no elaboration: 


There is no honey in the hands of beekeepers 
in this territory. Those who have been buying 
honey and re-selling it have not been able to 
secure a supply of honey of good quality and 
have therefore been forced to turn down or- 
ders. Some of them have spent years building up 
a roadside trade. It will now be necessary to 
start over and re-build this when honey is again 
available. The short crop will no doubt cause 
all honey to be cleaned up before the new crop 
is ready, but when another crop comes on the 
market we must re-double our efforts at sales 
to win back our customers who have turned to 
syrups because they could not get the honey. 

eee 


What todowith The problem of 
Weak Colonies weak colonies in 

the spring is still 
with us. Some advocate doubling up 
such colonies or uniting with normal 
colonies. This isa quick and easy 
method, but the queens are lost in 
uniting. These queens may be normal 
and worth saving. 

When it is desirable ‘to save the 
queens a queenless package of bees 
may be secured to unite with each 
weak colony. 
eee 

We have warned 

our readers before, 

(see page 340 of 
the June Gleanings for last year,) 
and we repeat again that package 
bees from infected colonies can carry 
AFB, if introduced onto combs in less 
than 72 to 96 hours. This was proven 
at the Bee Culture Laboratory at Ba- 
ton Rouge, La. In any event, bees 
from AFB hives are always a source 
of danger. 

Fortunately, most if not all, of the 
states from which package bees come, 
have very rigid bee disease laws 
which are strictly enforced. This fact, 
and the fact that it takes from 72 to 
96 hours for the bees to come from 
the South and reach destination, in- 
sures a supply of bees that will be 
free from disease. 

That package bees from infected 
colonies, introduced immediately on 
foundation can and do carry disease 
shows why the old shaking method of 


Package Bees 
Can Carry AFB 





treatment proved so many times to 
be a failure. At one time it was be- 
lieved that it was only necessary to 
shake the bees onto frames of founda- 
tion in clean hives. While disease 
might not show up the first season, 
it was almost certain to show up the 
second or the third. This proves con- 
clusively that bees can carry the 
germs of AFB, and it also proves that 
the only way to treat AFB successful- 
ly is to burn all infected material, in- 
cluding the bees. This matter is so 
important that we feel it is necessary 
to bring it up time and again. 
eee 


As we go over the 
country calling at 
grocery stores, we 
see too often a lot 
of dirty off-flav- 
ored honey in the store windows and 
on the shelves. Much of it is partly 
granulated, giving the customer the 
notion that it is a concoction of brown 
sugar and cheap molasses. 

Whenever a housewife buys this 
poor stuff, whether granulated or 
not, she will never purchase another 
pound of any honey, good or bad. 
These off-flavored honeys should be 
sold to large buyers of honey who 
know how to process it and dispose 
of it where it will not kill the sale of 
good honey offered at retail. 

It should be said to the credit of 
large bottlers that their honey in bot- 
tles is of good flavor. 

Again, large groceries and chain 
stores will not purchase nor sell off- 
flavored or dirty honey. They want 
only the best, but too often the local 
beekeeper offers his poor stuff at 
roadside stands or in the little stores. 
One year he may have good honey 
and the next year he may have poor 
honey. He sells, or attempts to sell, 
the poor honey at the price good hon- 
ey brings. 

There is no excuse for putting out 
dirty honey when late text books and 
bee journals explain how to clarify 
it at little expense. 

We suggest that the large buyers 
of honey send out a circular to their 
producers on how to clarify honey 
and how a good honey can be injured 
in color and flavor by over-heating. 


The Menace of 
Dirty or Off- 
Flavored Honey 
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How to Make Recent broadcasts 
Bees Buzz Over from New York by 
the Radio the senior editor 


over the Columbia 

Coast to Coast net- 
work, on December 23 and 30 have 
brought a large number of questions. 
One is: “Was the buzz which was 
heard so distinctly over the radio on 
the 23rd, made mechanically or by 
the bees?”’ 

While it would have been possible 
to make a mechanical buzz by the em- 
ployment of different electric buzzers 
of high and low frequency, we discov- 
ered that & much more natural buzz 
could be produced by using the bees; 
but the question was, how to start 
them buzzing at the right moment in 
the broadcasting. 


This was worked out nicely by a 
nephew, Mr. C. L. Howk, of East Or- 
ange, New Jersey. He took an ordi- 
nary coffee can, cut a round piece of 
wire screen a little larger than the 
can, to fit over the top. He dumped a 
good big handful of bees into the can 





How the bees buzzed. 


and then pushed the wire-cloth cover 
in place. This held the bees so they 
could not escape. 

While the editor was speaking into 
one microphone, an operator on an- 
other microphone connected to the 
same system, placed this can of bees 
up in front of the “mike,” blew his 
breath onto the bees and gave the can 
a little shake. This with the exposure 
of the bees to the light started the 
bees to buzzing so loudly that it was 
heard at all corners of the continent, 
from Coast to Coast, from the 
Georgian Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. 

It will be impossible to acknowl- 
edge all the kind letters that have 
come from friends who heard the 
broadcast. All we can say is, thank 
you. 


March, 1938 
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Populous Colon- It stands to reason 
ies for Orchards that populous col- 

onies of bees are 
much more valuable to the orchardist 
for pollinating purposes than are 
weak colonies, or colonies of medio- 
cre strength. There is a considerable 
difference between a hive with some 
bees in it anda hive containing a 
populous colony of bees. 

Beekeepers who supply bees to or- 
chardists are familiar with the re- 
quirements along thisline and are 
prepared to furnish good colonies. On 
the other hand, orchardists unfamiliar 
with beekeeping may not know what 
constitutes a populous colony. It 
would be unfair for beekeepers to 
take advantage of the orchardists in 
not furnishing strong colonies. 

Orchardists who know the value of 
bees are willing to pay a fair rental 
price for good colonies, but they must 
have strong colonies for maximum re- 
sults in pollination. An article by an 
orchardist, W. H. Webb, page 140 of 
this issue tells how he makes sure of 
having populous colonies at the prop- 
er time. 

eee 


It is interesting to 
note that fruit trees, 
peaches, plums, ap< 
ples and cherries, 
for example, bloom at differ-nt 
times. There is a reason for this. If all 
bloomed at the same time, there would 
not be enough pollinating agents, in- 
cluding insects and bees, to do the 
work properly. Peaches, for exam- 
ple, bloom early; pears just precede 
the opening of the apple blossoms, 
and so on. There seems to be a bloom- 
ing period for each kind of fruit. 
These facts are well brought out in 
an article published in The Bee 
World, page 50 of the May, 1937, is- 
sue. It appears that bees, numerous as 
they are, could not do the right kind 
of work and enough of it, were it not 
for this allocation of different times 
for the blooming of fruit trees. Down 
through the ages, nature has done her 
work well. 


Fruit Trees 
Blooming at 
Different Times 


Beekeepers’ As- There is nothing 

sociations Should that stimulates in- 

be Encouraged terest in beekeep- 

ing and helps the 

industry more than 

good live county, regional, or state 
beekeepers’ associations. 

Aside from the fellowship of get- 

ting together as beekeepers there is 

a value derived from exchanging 
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opinions, tricks, and experiences. A 
beekeeper at a meeting may think 
he is springing a brand new idea in 
apiary management, only to find that 
some neighboring beekeeper has been 
practicing the same idea for years. 


To succeed, an association must 
have one or more worthy objectives. 
One objective could well be the con- 
trol of disease. For example, a county 
association could select for each 
township a key man whose duty is to 
locate all apiaries in his township and 
record the locations, with owners’ 
names ona county map. Each key 
man could then help the state or 
county bee inspector to find the api- 
aries for inspection. Also he could 
keep tab on new beekeepers and bees 
being brought into his township. This 
would tend to simplify inspection 
work. 

Another objective could be the dis- 
semination of reliable information on 
producing and marketing honey most 
economically. An educational pro- 
gram of this sort for meetings is very 
helpful. 

Usually the work of carrying on an 
association program falls on one or 
two people. A program committee 
with sufficient vision and foresight 
to set up in advance a program that 
will be appealing, should be appoint- 
ed. 

Beekeepers’ associations through- 
out the country should have the 
hearty support of all beekeepers. 
Such organizations are the back-bone 
of our industry. 


eee 
Dangers in There are at least 
Harboring AFB’- two ways of learn- 


ing the facts con- 
cerning AFB. One is the way of ex- 
perience, commonly called the trial 
and error method, and the other the 
way of accepting and acting on infor- 
mation given out by authorities on 
AFB. 


It sometimes takes a long time to 
learn the best method of dealing with 
AFB. Most of us learn by the trial 
and error method. The main trouble 
with this method is that the tuition 
comes rather high. During this course 
of learning we are likely to experi- 
ment with and harbor disease, with 
the hope that it may eventually he 
eradicated from our apiaries. Unless 
we are prepared to take losses in bees, 
equipment, and time, it would seem 
to be much more economical to turn 
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experimental work on AFB over to 
those fully qualified and equipped for 
such work. 

Most authorities advocate burning 
disease when found. Most of us are 
too stingy to sacrifice a few colonies 
of bees and bee equipment in order to 
eradicate AFB immediately. It took 
the writer thirteen years to reach the 
place where he was willing to burn 
AFB the day it was found. Others 
may have had a similar experience. 
If every beekeeper would destroy 
AFB the day it is found our disease 
eradication program would progress 
more rapidly. 


The Institute has 
finally had to re- 
duce its staff and of 


The American 
Honey Institute 


course curtail its activities some- 
what. 
We have feared this for some 


time, as our readers know. We still 
believe there is a future for the Insti- 
tute. It should not be allowed to die. 


Within the past 
week we received a 
call from a_ well- 
known chemical 
company for bee 
bread to be tested out for making 
adhesives. Should bee bread prove 
satisfactory for this purpose there 
might develop a demand that would 
exceed the supply. 

The value of pollen or bee bread in 
developing populous colonies of bees 
is now being realized more than ever 
before and it seems doubtful if sur- 
plus pollen could be produced in 
quantity, except possibly in some re- 
gions where it is collected in unusual 
quantities by the bees. 
eee 


The winter has 
been open and com- 
paratively mild in 
the North. Bees have had a chance to 
shift on to fresh stores and in most 
northern regions bees have hada 
flight. Brood rearing has been re- 
ported in states where weather has 
been mild and this may mean an ab- 
normal consumption of stores. Some 
colonies that were short on honey 
— fall may starve, unless they are 
ed. 

Honey plants 


Bee Bread for 
Chemical Pur- 
poses 


The Weather 
and Prospects 


in most sections of 


the country are in good condition 
and prospects look encouraging for a 
honey crop. 
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Spinster 





If, as the old-time whim pre- 
dicted, our next season’s 
crops will be as tall as the 
snow is deep in February, 
well, there should not be so 
much grumbling among the men-folk. 
The snow is the deepest it has been in 
years. Every house or yard is like a 
dug-out. Roads that have been 
plowed out require the sleighs and 
cutters to take along a shovel. And 
why? To dig out sufficient space to 
turn out in passing another vehicle. 

Well, everything seems to have its 
reason, and this does serve so nicely 
to keep the men occupied, giving 
them, if possible, a better appetite 
for their meals, and less cause’ to 
grumble if the food isn’t quite up to 
the mark to suit their epicurean 
tastes. 

Bees, so far, have had a glorious 
winter for out-door wintering. The 
snow-blanket is surely thick and 
warm enough this winter. 

When we took our course under 
that fine dietitian, I asked why honey 
was not more stressed as a food. Her 
answer was, honey is purely a car- 
bohydrate, somewhat better than 
corn syrup. I then told her of the 
fine honey-cookery page, written by 
the little lady whose picture in your 
last copy pleased us all, and_ she 
stated it is mostly to advertise honey 
more thoroughly. So, oh what is the 
use! Said I, “Why do not Canadians 
advertise more?” and her answer 


humbled me to the ground. It was, 


“There isn’t sufficient honey  pro- 
duced in Canada.” And I had thought 
Canada was playing a good big part 
in honey production! 

Just the same, recipes for using 
honey are becoming more common 
in Canadian magazines, so the thin 
edge of the honey-wedge is being in- 
serted, and some day we will all be 
better educated in its uses, and more 
nationally honey-minded. 

The deep snow was of use to a cer- 
tain family, recently burned out, re- 
siding five or six miles from us. The 
husband was preparing to saw a pile 
of wood, so took the can of gasoline 
in the house and set it on the stove 
to warm it up a bit. The can explod- 
ed, and in a second the kitchen was a 
mass of flames,—and so was the man. 
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Jane Says: 





He ran outside and rolled in 
the snow to put the fire out, 
but was terribly burned, es- 
pecially his hands. Upstairs 
were his wife and baby. She 
threw the baby out into the deep 
snow, then squeezed through the 
window, and jumped. Unluckily she 
struck the banking about the house, 
and had to be taken to the hospital 
along with her husband. He is still 
there, but she is able to be about. A 
woman always has grit, anyway, but 
it takes more than grit to cure burns. 
The family of five other children es- 
caped unhurt. They were playing in 
another room. 

Of course, everyone has been busy, 
and for one thing we are especially 
thankful. We may grumble about our 
neighbors’ faults, and they in turn 
about ours, but when trouble comes, 
we pull together like nobody’s busi- 
ness, and are regular cooing doves. 

It seems to be just human nature, 
but can you beat it! But, no human 
can be perfect. If anyone claims he 
is, we all know he is a perfect conceit- 
ed hypocrite. 

That is one case where we are su- 
perior to bees. With them only the 
fittest and strongest survive. Every- 
body is there in the scramble to get 
while the getting is good. Is it not to 
be feared that several nations of the 
present day have the same ambitions? 
Pity the under-dog, should a world 
war flame into being. And less hap- 
pened to incite the last Great War. It 
might be impossible to fold our hands, 
shake our heads, and turn the other 
way. Remember Cain asked, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” There may 
develop cause for us to ask ourselves 
the same question, but we hope the 
dove of peace may hold out an ac- 
ceptable olive branch to those at war, 
putting an end to our fears and anxi- 
eties. In the meantime, let us plan for 
next season’s bees. Remember, “The 
drying up a single tear has more of 
honest worth than shedding seas of 
gore.” 

Beekeeping is far ahead of muni- 
tions-making. Life versus death, as 
it were, so give me life with stings, 
rather than the sting of death.—Spin- 
sser Jane. 
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From North, East, West and South 








NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb. 3. 


Weather: California 
has. nearly 1000 
miles of coast line. 
This may account 
for our great variety 
¥ of weather and the 

7 extreme difference 
in rainfall. A friend 
in the southern part 
of the state writes 
that they have had but three inches 
of rain and another, not more than 
fifty miles from the first, says they 
have had one and one-half inches. In 
the northern part of the state some 
places have had as much as forty-five 
inches. This shows the great differ- 
ence in rainfall. Here in the Bay re- 
gion we have been about normal from 
the first rain after our long dry sum- 
mer. The last three days of January 
were cloudy and some rain fell. We 
have had three days of rain in Febru- 
ary and it is still raining, so when the 
storm passes we will be above nor- 
mal. This has been a real ‘‘unusual”’ 
storm. In San Francisco they had a 
spectacular electrical storm, the 
lightening flashed and the thunder 
roared—tremendous waves pounded 








the coast—hail fell in nearly every 
part of the city. Little damage was 
done. It was different. We seldom 


hear thunder here and when we do, 
it is as likely to come in the winter 
as in the summer months. As far as 
weather is concerned the beekeepers 
are all agreed that the prospects are 
good for a honey crop in 1938. 


Prospects: The beekeepers who lost 
heavily by the severe floods a little 
over a month ago are recovering from 
their losses. A letter from a big pro- 
ducer today says “We are still having 
much rain, and I have never seen 
prospects any better than they are 
this season for this valley. Package 
bee and queen orders are also coming 
in at a good rate. Altogether the out- 
look is very rosy.” 

Prices: Prices for honey are little 
changed from that of last month. 


Many believe the new year will see a 
better demand for honey. From re- 
ports coming to our office we would 
have to conclude that a considerable 
part of the crop has left the hands of 
the producers. Other reports, mostly 





from brokers, would indicate that 
great amounts of honey are still in 
the hands of producers. We are ata 
loss to locate these large lots; we want 
to know where they are. It is a fact 
that a few are still holding, hoping for 
better prices. 

Miscellaneous: We have a surpris- 
ingly large number of beekeepers 
who are ready to adopt as a slogan 
“We can win by cooperation.’ They 
have actually commenced by putting 
new life into their county associations 
and affiliating with the state associa- 
tion. Many are deeply interested in 
bonded warehouses for storing honey 
and borrowing money on it for fi- 
nancing their business. Small cooper- 
atives are also receiving good atten- 
tion. A committee has just now come 
in to suggest a plan for reducing cost 
of production. This is good. Another 
came in to discuss a move for more 
careful preparation of honey. This is 
a subject well worth the study and 
planning of all of our beekeepers. 
There is no question but that bee- 
keepers can help themselves and their 
markets by insisting that no honey 
leave the apiary without being prop- 
erly strained, settled and packed in 
new cans.—Cary W. Hartman, Oak- 
land, Calif. 





eee 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb. 3. 


Weather: Light 
warm rains’ have 
been the rule since 
our last letter. Less 
than four’ inches 
have fallen so far 
this winter when we 
should have had at 
least eight inches to 
assure a honey crop. 
Of course, there is yet time for boun- 
teous rains but the season for heavy 
rainfall is fast passing. Bees have 
been unable to fly at least a part of 
the time. 

Crop and Market: The quality of 
honey in our section for 1937 was 
good; in fact, above the average. Sage 
and orange were exceptionally fine. 
A good proportion of this has already 
gone to market. Here and there are 
lots of a few hundred cases. Most of 
the darker grades have gone to mar- 
ket. The crop of dark honey was quite 
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short and there seemed to be a more 
active demand for this grade of hon- 
ey. Prices have not advanced. 

Beeswax: Beeswax is in demand at 
prices a little below that offered some 
months ago. 


Miscellaneous: Bees are building 
up nicely. In most cases colonies have 
an abundance of stores and from 
three to five frames of brood. This we 
consider a great plenty for Februa- 
ry, especially if the spring turns out 
to be late. While all signs, including 
the groundhog, point to an _ early 
spring, there is no certainty of it. In 
a recent conversation with a man who 
has spent many years in and near the 
orange groves we learned that there 
is a variation of fifty days in the 
opening of the bloom, from February 
20 to April 10. Now guess when to 
have your bees at the peak. More Jee- 
keepers in Southern California feel 
that the most successful way to carry 
on is to be prepared to move to the 
orange groves every year. While there 
are seasons when the honey flow is 
very light and others when it is of 
very short duration a complete fail- 
ure is almost unknown. 

Inspection and spring manipulation 
have been going on apace. Very little 
disease is reported. Winter losses are 
nominal. In the average apiary where 
little attention has been given to re- 
queening, the loss or reduction in 
numbers will run from four to ten 
per cent. When working bees in early 
spring when a_ queenless colony is 
found, or one with a failing queen it 
is the custom with many beekeepers 
to simply place the colony on top of 
a good strong colony. Doubling up we 
will say. They feel that they can make 
increase and fill these hives much 
easier when the honey flow starts in 
the spring than to try to fuss along 
with weak colonies. 

Among the subjects discussed at a 
recent meeting of the Riverside 
County beekeepers was that of color 
and paint for beehives. One fellow 
strongly advocated RED. Needless to 
say he did not have a large following. 
Another and one of our most success- 
ful beekeepers is using aluminum 
and spraying it on with a gun and 
says it is a great saving of time and 
has proven satisfactory thus far. 
From Dr. Miller who did not believe 
in painting hives to the man who 
paints inside and out there is a wide 
range. 

This leaves us with the sky filled 
with clouds and scattering raindrops 
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falling. Here is hoping fora good 
soaking tonight.—L. L. Andrews, 
Corona, Calif. 
eee 
TEXAS, February 1. 


Weather: January 

Bo eS: weather was advan- 
| tageous for bees. 
+ Rather even temper- 
aturesoccurred keep- 

ing the bees at home 


mee and necessitated only 

y a small consumption 

& of s.ores. In many 
places :ne bees have 

commenced brood-rearing. As far 
north as San Antonio three frames of 
brood are present. Pollen and some 
little nectar is coming in. The source 
is agrito, early blooming mustards, e:- 
bow bush, and some of the winter 
blooming composites. Mistletoe con- 
tributed a small amount of both pol- 
len and nectar. No reports of winter 
damage have been received. The scale 
colonies indicate that the bees are 
still in good condition and that they 
will be ready for a spring honey flow. 

Prospects: As January had rainfall 
of 1.92 inches above normal, a large 
number of cloudy days, and an even 
low temperature honey plants have 
been held back in their spring devel- 
opment. This is of great advantage as 
instead of scattering the bloom for 
three months it will concentrate the 
bloom into probably one and one-half 
months which is of decided aid to 
both the bees and beekeeper. The 
large amount of rainfall in December 
and January has stored so much mois- 
ture in the soil that from all indica- 
tions there will be an abundant 
spring honey flow. The indications 
are that colonies of bees will be ready 
for the flow. However, due to the sale 
of many colonies of bees to be broken 
up for packages during the past few 
years, the loss of bees due to cotton 
poisoning, and the removal of some 
full colonies from the state the total 
number of colonies has been so ma- 
terially reduced that should an early 
honey flow occur, the total amount 
stored would not be as great as in pre- 
vious optimum years. 

Miscellaneous: Professor George 
Rea, Apicultural Specialist, Cornell 
University, visited in Texas during 
the month. He is making an exten- 
sive trip through the South visiting 
points of interest to the bee industry 
and becoming acquainted with the 
conditions under which package bees 
and queens are produced, early hon- 
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ey stored and shipped, and northern 
honey received and sold. This is Pro- 
fessor Rea’s second visit to the South. 
He expresses himself as being well 
pleased with the advance in beekeep- 
ing practices which have taken place 
in the state since his last visit.—H. 
B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 
eee 


MONTANA, February 2. 


Weather: There was more rain and 
snow early in the winter than usual 
but during January the snowfall was 
very light. On Lookout Pass it 
snowed 77 inches in twoor three 
days and then there had been 230 
inches, but that was in the extreme 
west portion of Montana. However, 
there are no bees in that location. The 
mission range east from Lookout is 
ene of our highest mountain ranges 
and it has very light snow. Over 
about Butte and Livingstone there 
was no snow except a few drifts here 
and there. About the middle of Janu- 
ary we had our first snow of 4 inches 
and with that the first sign of real 
winter. It was 20° below one night. 
Two days later we had nice weather 
again and the snow all went off. 


Market: The honey market is very 
quiet. One store was quoting honey 
as low as 39c in five-pound pails. The 
honey producers have very little hon- 
ey for sale, and will be sold out soon. 
The remaining honey is in good 
hands and will be sold for a good 
price thereby keeping the price up. 

Beeswax: Beeswax has been selling 
for more than usual and has a good 
market. 

Miscellaneous: There were more 
bees packed last fall than usual and 
with our very fine winter there 
should not be much of a loss on bees 
here. Bees are hived in anything from 
pasteboard boxes to apple boxes 
which are without any packing. 

I have the first roadstand for sell- 
ing honey in this state. Our roads are 
fine and tourist traffic is heavy all 
summer. Dude ranches report a very 
fine business during the summer. 

This may become a winter play- 
ground. Special winter sporting 
courses have been laid out and special 
trains are running to them. How 
much this all means to the bee indus- 
try in the future is not yet known. 

The bees have been out on clear 
days. There may be a loss from lack 
of food. 

February has started out with snow 
and cold and today the groundhog 
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will not see his shadow because it is 
snowing.—Parson Pile, Corvallis, 
Montana. 

eee 


UTAH, February 2. 


Weather: Utah, to date, has had 
the mildest winter it has experienced 
for many years. Bees have been fly- 
ing almost daily and at no time dur- 
ing the winter have colonies been 
without brood. Of course, it is logical 
to expect that they will soon be with- 
out food unless they were well pro- 
visioned in the fall. 

Acoording to an official report just 
released, the central portion of the 
state has received only 80% of its nor- 
mal precipitation of moisture. Today, 
February 2, the ‘Old Reliable?” can 
see his shadow, as he might have done 
at almost any time during the win- 
ter. This fact presents to the beekeep- 
er two conflicting conditions to be 
reckoned with. Firstly, all this young 
brood will need a continuation of mild 
weather rather than the traditional 
“six weeks of winter.” Secondly, 
without more snow there will bea 
shortage of irrigation water, with a 
corresponding shortage of crops. 


Honey Crop: Beekeepers of long 
standing can remember the time be- 
fore the drouth season, when alfalfa 
and sweet clover were sources of 
abundant honey crops in the Bee Hive 
State, but the decline in acreage of 
these legumes has resulted in a de- 
cline in the production of honey. It 
was hoped, a year ago, that an up- 
ward trend was in sight, since the 
crop of 1936 exceeded that of 1935 in 
about the same ratio as the crop of 
1935 exceeded that of 1934, but for 
some reason the crop of 1937 fell off 
abruptly to 60% of normal, not fol- 
lowing the parallel trend with the re- 
cent increase in acreage of alfalfa and 
sweet clover. 

A multitude of causes were suggest- 
ed as being to blame for the shortage. 
It is quite possible that the main 
cause is the failure of alfalfa to pro- 
duce, for the State Agronomist has 
recently released the report of a sur- 
vey of the alfalfa fields of the state, 
which indicates that 95% of the alfal- 
fa fields are suffering from silt, caus- 
ing a decline in the last ten years of 
from 3.5 tons of hay peracre to 2.5 
tons. Now, he recommends that these 
fields be plowed up and re-seeded. If 
left to stand, these feeble plants will 
produce only a very light crop either 
of hay or honey. 
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Prices and Supply: Very little hon- 
ey is being held by the producers and 
it looks as if the supply would run out 
before the new crop comeson, yet 
prices have remained practically 
fixed, 5% or 6% above last years re- 
tail prices. Comb honey is out of the 
picture. Beeswax commands a fair 
price.—W. H. Hendricks, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


EASTERN IOWA, February 6. 


Prospects: We have recently made 
an examination of the new seeding 
that has been covered with ice, at 
least intermittently most of the win- 
ter. Last winter the sleet ruined prac- 
tically all of the new seedings. Bee- 
keepers and farmers are worried over 
this winter’s sleet, fearing that the 
new seedings may be ruined. This 
would be a near calamity for farm- 
ers and beekeepers. What this coun- 
try needs is a bountiful crop of clover 
seed. 


The beekeeper can’t hope for much 
of a honey crop from white clover, 
but if the alsike comes through he can 
expect some honey if he happens to 
live in a locality where this is grown. 
Farmers are sowing more alsike than 
formerly, especially the past three 
years, because it cheapens the seed- 
ing considerably since a bushel of al- 
sike will go as far as two of medium. 
At this date, the ground is bare and 
has thawed out some. Too much 
freezing and thawing might kill the 
seedings even though they might look 
fine at this date, but here is hoping 
that they may turn out all right. 


Beekeepers have been hit hard in 
these parts for a number of years and 
poor crops have put most of the 
smaller ones out of business. Jones 
County has a much smaller number 
of beekeepers than it had five years 
ago. It has been the worst five years 
from the standpoint of crops that I 
have ever seen. 


Prices: There is some extracted 
honey on the market. Five-pound 
pails are selling at 55c. However, I 
have not seen a section of comb hon- 
ey this fall or winter. Neither do I 
see it advertised in the larger stores. 
I do not think it would be possible to 
buy a ton of good honey in this coun- 
ty and I don’t look for a large crop in 
1938.—W. S. Pangburn, Center Junc- 
tion, Ia. 
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NEBRASKA, February 7. 


Weather: For the en- 
tire state of Nebras- 
ka the winter has 
been a comparative- 
ly mild one—only 
two sub-zero peri- 
ods, neither of long 
duration. We have 
— ) a had many i heavy 

frosts and old timers 
say this meansa rain or snow for 
each frost. This moisture remains in 
the future for we have had only three 
or four light snows. Eastern and west- 
ern sections of the state have been 
favored with more moisture. We need 
more moisture badly as the subsoil 
moisture is the lowest in many years. 

Prospects: Honey plants are in fair 
condition. There seems to be quite a 
number of fields planted to sweet 
clover in connection with the govern- 
ment soil conservation program. 
From reports received, the condition 
of these plants seems fair to good. 
This should prove a boon to beekeep- 
ers as sweet clover acreage has di- 
minished greatly the past few years. 
In the future, it would seem that bee- 
keepers, scouting around a bit, can 
find good pasture for bees. 

Bees: The honey-gatherers are win- 
tering well. They are consuming 
stores heavily, no doubt, as the w_a- 
ter has been mild, even balmy. Some 
feeding will be necessary. There are 
fewer small beekeepers in the busi- 
ness. Indications point to brisk busi- 
ness for the package bee producers 
this spring. 

Honey Market: Honey sales are fair 
with prices steady. It has been neces- 
sary for producers to import honey to 
take care of local demands. The alert 
beekeeper has found that it pays to 
keep his customers supplied with a 
good quality product through years 
of crop failures, even though the prof- 
its realized are less than he might 
wish. The price is too high for heavy 
consumption. 

Miscellaneous: The grasshopper 
menace looms big again this year. 
Numerous counties carried on well 
organized and extensive poisoning 
campaigns, under the very competent 
leadership of Prof. O. S. Bare, state 
extension entomologist. Some of 
these counties have the situation well 
in hand if precautions are continued. 
However, other counties were less 
fortunate, in that after cleaning up 
their infestations, hordes of the pests 
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migrated from other counties that had 
failed to do their part. 

Last year government aid, in the 
form of poisoned bait, failed to arrive 
at the time it would have been most 
effective. At the time, this tardiness 
was a source of irritation. Not all of 
the allotment was used. This portion 
will be available for early needs, eas- 
ing the situation somewhat until 
further help can be obtained. 

To Kansas belongs the credit for 
having discovered that grasshoppers 
have a decided weakness for caster 
bean plants, preferring them to any- 
thing else. Eating this plant proves 
fatal to these pests in short time. 
Small varieties are shown to be more 
effective. No doubt this seed will be 
in great demand.—Benj. Nielsen, Au- 
rora, Nebr. 

eee 


INDIANA, February 6. 


Weather: Conditions 
thus far have been 
favorable for winter- 
ing bees, both inside 
and outside. Outside 
bees are now having 
an opportunity for 
flight. Occasional 
spells of moderate 
temperature have af- 
forded the cluster a chance to move 
over to a fresh supply of food. It is 
believed that a considerable number 
of colonies went into winter quarters 
with insufficient amount of stores, in 
which case there will be some empty 
hives in the spring. 

Conditions: Only a few beemen in 
this locality buy package bees, though 
more are doing so than formerly. It is 
a question with some as to whether 
or not it would be more profitable 
to double-up or to kill off all of the 
weaker, light-weight or otherwise 
undesirable colonies in the fall, keep- 
ing only the best and saving the 
combs of honey for spring packages. 
In the past many beekeepers have 
carried over numerous colonies, weak 
or short of stores, with only a 50-50 
chance of pulling through in the fol- 
lowing spring. 

There was a considerable amount 
of clover to be seen in the fall months. 
Until recently and for the greater 
part of the winter the ground has 
been covered with ice or with a few 
inches of snow. Winter is now more 
than half gone and if no unfavorable 
conditions arise, there should be a 
good prospect for the coming season. 
Beekeepers are an optimistic lot and 
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we are always hoping. Perhaps that 
is where most of the fun comes in. 
Anyway, it is not safe to count on 
the crop until it is in the cans. 

Prices: The demand for honey thus 
far has been good. Sales in this local- 
ity are almost entirely direct to con- 
sumers or to local dealers. Probably 
four-fifths of the 1937 crop is now 
disposed of. In fact, only enough re- 
mains to supply local needs. Prices are 
about the same as last year. 


It seems that the law of supply 
and demand is inoperative insofar as 
supply is concerned. A short crop 
brings no higher price per pound 
than a large crop, due probably to its 
competition with sugar and to the 
omnipresent price-cutter. Sugar ap- 
pears to determine the top wholesale 
price for honey, above which we are 
unable to go. Our hope for profit lies 
in lower costs of production and dis- 
tribution. In this locality it takes good 
beekeeping to get by.—E. S. Miller, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 

eee 


NEW JERSEY, February 3. 


Weather: I have just 
returned from a visit 
to a neighbor who 
remarked “a_ fine 
winter we're hav- 
ing.” This is the 
opinion of the aver- 
% age person. As win- 
ters go there is no 
doubt this one will 
be classed as mild. Zero, or some- 
where near, has been the  season’s 
low and this but once or twice. We 
have had but little snow and that not 
deep. The groundhog has seen his 
shadow which means more winter if 
you believe in groundhogs. There is 
practically no frost in the ground and 
although many of the days recently 
have been decidedly springlike we 
should expect much snow and cold 
before winter is really over. 


Colony Conditions: The above 
would seem to indicate that bees will 
be in the best of condition in the 
spring. While in some cases this may 
be true it is probable that many col- 
onies will not survive at all and the 
great majority of those alive in the 
spring will be weak. Cool weather 
last fall, and in many localities a poor 
fall flow, restricted brood-rearing a 
little earlier than usual with the re- 
sult that the bees did not get off toa 
good winter start. Then there has 
been a lot of windy, chilly, raw and 
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nasty weather. This seems to be hard- 
er on bees, especially on consumption 
of stores, than normal clear, cold 
weather. Local beekeepers are re- 
porting colonies to be very low on 
stores and some are feeding. Others 
have had colonies starve. 


Flight days were not numerous but 
on several occasions the weather for 
this was excellent both in December 
and January. Apparently, there is no 
general shortage of pollen as was the 
case last year. 


Honey Sales: Alert beekeepers 
seem to encounter no great difficulty 
in disposing of their crop. Many are, 
as usual, buying honey from others to 
supply their local demand. Being so 
near such large centers of population, 
sales seem to depend on the beekeep- 
er’s ambition rather than on other 
factors. 


Miscellaneous: At the annual meet- 
ing of the State Association in Tren- 
ton on January 27, it was learned the 
1937 state crop was the poorest in 
some years. Those who are in the best 
position to predict the future say that 
the clover looked promising at that 
time and that the 1938 crop should be 
an improvement over that of 1937, 
but then all real beekeepers are opti- 
mists. 

The disease situation is also prom- 
ising. The 1937 summer records, 
made for the most part where condi- 
tions are known to be bad, show only 
a little over six percent infection. The 
state average is well below this fig- 
ure. Burning, as a control measure, 
seems to be gaining in favor. 

For several years the question of 
poisoning has been prominent, es- 
pecially inthe South Jersey area. 
Airplane dusting is now a part of the 
beekeepers’ troubles in some locali- 
ties. There is some indication, how- 
ever, that the dusters desire to co- 
operate with the beekeepers. Time 
alone will give the answer.—John 
Conner, Caldwell, N. J. 

eee 
MANITOBA, February 8. 


Weather: This win- 
ter has been unusual- 
ly mild. We have had 
only a few days of 
very cold weather 
and this in the last 
week of January. 
Our mild winters, 
however, do_ not 
mean thaws and rain 
such as are experienced in Eastern 
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Canada. Flight days for bees during 
winter would be very unusual. Win- 
ter does not bother 30% of our bee- 
keepers. Their interest at this time of 
year centers in the South where pack- 
age bees are available. 


Prices: During our recent conven- 
tion a buyer was offering 8% cents 
for 60-lb. cans. At the same meeting 
I twice announced that I had an or- 
der for 5,000 pounds in tens for a 
public institution and could get no 
one interested, although around 200 
were present when I made the an- 
nouncement. No price was mentioned. 
There are about four carloads yet un- 
sold but held for higher prices than 
now offered. 


Miscellaneous: The convention this 
year was a disappointment as far as 
numbers were concerned as a big 
crowd was expected to hear the re- 
port of a committee on cooperative 
marketing. We, however, had around 
200 at our principal sessions and 143 
sat down to the banquet. Cooperation 
was the theme of this convention but 
honey grading rather stole the show. 
The problem of reading moisture con- 
tent is the most puzzling as it appears 
that the machines now in use, or the 
operators of them, do not give uni- 
form readings on the same samples. 
Many reports were made of honey 
samples being graded No. 1 one da,, 
and No. 2 the next, and vice versa. 


The only change asked of the Fed- 
eral Government was to have the 
grade marked on the cases after in- 
spection. At present an inspection re- 
port only is given and an inspector 
without a stamp was declared to be 
like a ship without a rudder. 


The move toward cooperative mar- 
keting reached the stage where it 
was turned over to an advisory board 
with instructions to proceed with or- 
ganization. It is now up to those in- 
terested to sign on the dotted line, 
which is a very important part in the 
proceedings. 


Visitors at our Convention were the 
Dominion Apiarist, Mr. C. B. Gooder- 
ham, who spoke on “Relation of 
Moisture and Yeasts to the Keeping 
Qualities of Honey,’ and Mr. R. M. 
Pugh, Provincial Apiarist of Sas- 
katchewan. 

At the Banquet Mr. Pugh very 
gracefully thanked the Association 
for the contributions of honey sent to 
the drouth sufferers in his province 
last fall—L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 
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VIRGINIA, February 8. 


Weather: The weather so far this 
winter has been good for bees. There 
has been some cold weather but it did 
not last long. The bees have been able 
to fly about every ten days. We have 
had only light snows to date. For the 
last few days the weather has been so 
warm that the bees were bringing in 
pollen from maples. 

Bees: Bees are in better condition 
than for many years. Some colonies 
are somewhat short of stores, but; can 
be brought around all right by a little 
feeding. Prospects now are for a small 
winter loss. 


Crop and Market: The demand for 
honey has improved, but the price re- 
mains about the same. There is only 
a little honey here and there. Honey 
will be completely gone long before 
the new crop is ready for market. 

Miscellaneous: The Virginia State 
Beekeepers’ Association held their 
annual meeting in Lynchburg on 
January 7. There was much interest 
shown in a new state apiarist and in- 
spection law. The proposed law is to 
take the place of the present law 


which is inadequate. T. C. Asher, 
Brookneal, one of the largest bee- 
keepers in the state was re-elected 


president, and H. W. Weatherford, 
of Vernon Hill, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. The Tidewater Beekeepers 
held their meeting on January 8 at 
Suffolk. They have a very wide- 
awake association, and every bee- 
keeper in that section will do well to 
send their names in to I. B. Wilson, 
Smithfield, their very efficient sec- 
retary.—H. W. Weatherford, Vernon 
Hill, Va. 
eee 


PENNSYLVANIA, February 4. 


Weather: We _ are 
passing through a 
rather satisfactory 
winter from a bee- 
keeper’s standpoint. 
The bees have had a 
flight at least once 
every three weeks 
except in a few of 
the colder counties 
of the state. There has been plenty of 
rain and considerable snow but the 
snow has not remained as we would 
prefer. Freezing and thawing affect 
the clover adversely by forcing the 
roots from the ground and it is possi- 
ble that this condition may be an im- 
portant factor this winter. The honey 
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plants on the whole should be in good 
condition up to this time. We have 
had considerable cold weather but 
there have been no extremely low 
temperatures recorded as there were 
a few years ago. 

Honey Market: The marketing con- 
ditions have been reported as very 
good except in a few communities. 
Several beekeepers have _ reported 
sluggish markets for their section of 
the state around York. The beekeep- 
ers as a whole have sold 75 per cent 
or more of their crop anda_ good 
many are now unable to supply comb 
honey to their customers. 

Miscellaneous: Over 25,000 bucks 
were killed in the state last fall. Deer 
are still plentiful and beekeepers in 
the wooded areas of northwestern 
Pennsylvania are depending on them 
to keep the Devil’s Club or Prickley 
Ash under control. This plant normal- 
ly yields a rather large surplus dur- 
ing August. The honey is bitter and 
not satisfactory for table use. Since 
deer have become plentiful they strip 
the bark from the plant in winter and 
kill it so it does not produce nectar. 

Annual Meeting: The annual win- 
ter meeting of the State Association 
was well attended, considerably over 
a hundred being present at some ses- 
sions. There were 58 at the banquet 
Wednesday evening. The principal 
speakers at the banquet were Dr. E. 
F. Phillips of Cornell University and 
Dr. W. E. Dunham of Columbus, Ohio. 
A new reel of motion pictures on the 
subject of “Introducing Package 
Bees” was presented by the writer. 
The officers elected for the coming 
year were: President—J. S. Fleck, 
625 Kirtland St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vice-Pres.—E. J. Anderson, State 
College, Pa. Sec’y-Treas.—Rev. H. M. 
Snavely, Carlisle, Pa. 


Honey Exhibits: The exhibit of 
honey which makes up part of the 
general Farm Show exhibit was very 
attractive. There were nine collective 
exhibits by individuals and county 
groups as well as 90 individual exhib- 
its of honey, wax, and honey vinegar 
by commercial producers. There were 
in addition 84 exhibits by 4-H club 
boys and girls and ten by vocational 
students. The general honey exhibit 
receives many favorable comments 
each year. It is interesting to note that 
the show is in one building which 
covers about 11 acres of ground and 
that a large extension to this space is 
already under way for future years. 
—E. J. Anderson, State College, Pa. 
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ONTARIO, February 7. 


Weather: From Jan. 
10th until the 25th of 
the month, we had 
genuine Canadian 
; winter weather here 
in this part of On- 
tario. The coldest lo- 
cally was 16 below 
and that for but one 
morning. On four 
other days we had from zero to ten 
below. But we have had no storms to 
speak of and I would call the winter 
to date normal for our location. Clov- 
er was well covered until about Feb- 
ruary 1, but since that date we have 
had mild weather with heavy rains 
and now about all our snow has gone 
and fields that are not bare are in 
low sections covered with ice. It is 
early for all snow to be gone and 
while we may get more snow before 
winter is over, yet all this ice is not 
good for clover. However, this is one 
matter over which we have no control 
so there is no use of worrying about 
it. 

A few days ago I drove around to 
four yards northwest of Toronto and 
to all appearances the bees seem to 
be wintering all right. I removed the 
cover froma few hives and the 
warmth that greeted my hand as I 
shoved it down through the packing 
to the inner cover was a sign that all 
was well. When I listened at the en- 
trance and heard almost no sound un- 
til I tapped the hive gently and then 
heard a gentle hum, this gave further 
assurance that all was well within. 
Bees have not had even a partial 
flight here since the latter part of 
November, but that is nothing un- 
common for our latitude. Quite a 
large number of dead bees—more 
than we usually see—were noted on 
the snow atall apiaries visited. I 
think that this can be accounted for 
partially by the fact that the snow 
had been continually present for over 
two months and all dead bees that 
had been carried out or had flown out 
to die were in sight. 


Market: There has_ been little 
change in the honey situation, and 
retailers tell me that the movement 
of honey is light at present. It has 
been many years since we had so lit- 
tle honey in our own home. A few 
days ago we liquefied a sixty-pound 
can held over from 1936, and that is 
all the honey we have on hand. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances that 
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amount will not do for our own 
household requirements so it looks 
as if we will have to buy honey in- 
stead of selling it during the next few 
months. 


Miscellaneous: On page 95, Febru- 
ary issue, editorially it is stated that 
when prospects appear favorable it 
does no harm to give colonies two or 
three supers at once in advance of the 
time that they are actually needed. 
This was in a plea for more economi- 
cal handling of out-apiaries. If we 
could substitute “sure,” for the word 
“appear” this would be all right, but 
unfortunately prospects often appear 
to be good and then suddenly there is 
a big change. We have followed the 
practice of multiple supering in a 
small way, with varied results, some- 
times favorable but oftener other- 
wise, for of late years we have had 
some lean crops. 


Last year prospects appeared fine 
as clover started to yield and at one 
apiary in particular where the colon- 
ies were very strong, we gave two su- 
pers to each colony that already had 
ene super well on the way. But the 
flow stopped just as suddenly as it 
had started and the result was that 
we had a lot of thin honey scattered 
in three supers. On the other hand, 
colonies with only one super had just 
as much honey as those with three, 
and the quality was much better and 
was handled in less than half of the 
time necessary with the others. If liv- 
ing in a sweet clover area I would be 
inclined to multiple supering but with 
our uncertain conditions we find it is 
better to go a bit slow and give supers 
when practically assured that they 
will be needed. This, like many other 
things concerned with our business, is 
largely a matter of locality and one 
must be his own judge as to what to 
do and what not to do.—J. L. Byer, 
Markham, Ont. 


[In the Root Company apiaries, when produc 
ing extracted honey, we practice top supering, 
that is, we place the last super or supers 
given on top of, rather than underneath the 
filled and partly filled supers put on previously. 
Even during a wet and disappointing season 
such as we had last year, the bees concentrated 
the small amount of surplus they did get, in the 
combs of the first or bottom super, just above 
the queen excluder, and did not scatter it 
through the supers as they might have done 
1ad we not practiced top supering. Mr. Byer 
does not say what method of supering he uses. 
Top supering might not work in that locality 
but it does work in our section of Ohio. In our 
opinion Mr. Byer is just right when he says 
that beekeeping is largely a matter of locality 
and each beekeeper must be his own judge.— 


Editor.] 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Handy Workshop Cabinet 


The workshop cabinet shown here- 
with might be of interest to beekeep- 
ers since it provides in a compact 
space any number of compartments 
for nails of various sizes and other 
small articles. The compartments in 
this case consist of baking tins de- 
signed for making cup cakes of vari- 





In this handy work shop cabinet baking tins 

serve as containers for nails, screws and 

other small articles. Larger containers, or 

plain wooden shelves, may be substituted or 
used interchangeably. 


ous kinds. These are interchangeable 
with wooden shelves, so that either 
the tin container or the plain shelf 
may be used. When larger containers 
are desired tins such as bread pans 
are used instead of the cup cake style 
which provide only small compart- 
ments. Wooden boxes, equipped with 
suitable rims, may also be used. This 
cabinet is much neater and more 
compact than random containers set 
on open shelves. Experience shows 
that such containers collect a great 
deal of dust and trash, so much that 
they sometimes have to be dumped 





and the contents sorted before it can 
be used to any advantage. The cab- 
inet being equipped with doors to 
keep out dirt, its contents are always 
ready for use.—W. H. Hull, Vienna, 
Va. 
eee 
Water vs. Poison 

An ingenious method of avoiding 
the poisoning of orchard bees has 
come to our attention. Liquid sprays 
being most used in his locality, a cer- 
tain apiarist noticed that bees take it 
up largely during drouths for its 
moisture content, the concentration 
of arsenical sweetness in the spray 
being too small to be attractive. This 
operator keeps his hives supplied 
with water by means of a two-quart 
Boardman feeder in each entrance, 
accustoming the bees to this water 
source by a first filling with sugar 
syrup. He rents out 50 to 100 colonies 
for pollination, and claims to have 
solved his poisoning problem with- 
out cooperation from the fruit grow- 
ers.—Arthur M. Southwick, Waban, 
Mass. 

eee 
Gassing Bees May Pay 


I can agree whole-heartedly with 
the editor’s ‘‘Don’t Do It’, October 
Gleanings, page 619. It certainly 
doesn’t pay to extract 7-cent honey 
and feed 5 or 6-cent sugar. Since it 
requires about 40 or 50 pounds to car- 
ry a colony through from October to 
April, Iam wondering if it would not 
be more profitable, where very much 
feeding would be required, to gas 
the bees and buy packages in the 
spring. Packages placed on combs 
partly filled with honey on April 15 
should be ready for the clover flow in 
June.—E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, Ind. 

eee 
Value of Paint 


“A painted hive may not add any- 
thing to the size of your crop but it 
will pay dividends in longer life for 
your equipment. In addition, paint 
will add to the appearance of your 
yards and give you a feeling of satis- 
faction and pride. Have you ever no- 
ticed how a painted house and a nice- 
ly mowed lawn seems to add to the 
respectability of a family?’—Taken 
from news and notes for Louisiana 
Beekeepers for December, 1937, by 
Geo. W. Bohne. 
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Talks to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 





Those of our readers who are fa- 
miliar with Holy Writ, especially 
the book of Judges, chapter 14:8-9 in 
the Old Testament, the story of Sam- 
son getting the honey out of the car- 
cass, doubtless discovered in my Feb- 
ruary talk that the word ox should 
have been lion. This error was a slip. 
I really knew better. 

Every Colony Flying 

I have an apiary of 50 colonies 
about 3% miles out from Medina. 
It is always a pleasure to visit this 
little yard. Quite often during the 
spring and summer months I go out 
to see how the bees are getting on. 

On Feb. 5 the mercury in this vi- 
cinity climbed to 60° F. I visited the 
apiary that afternoon and found the 
bees flying from every hive. What a 
wonderful sight it was to see those 
bees leaving and entering the hives 
after being shut in for two months! 
I peeked into a few hives and the 
colonies appeared to be in excellent 
condition. 


Beginners Who Have Bees 


Bees in the north need little if any 
attention during March provided each 
colony is well supplied with stores. If 
it is necessary to feed, and combs of 
honey are not available, make sugar 
syrup by mixing two parts of granu- 








Method of feeding bees sugar syrup, using five 

or ten pound friction top pail, the cover of pail 

being perforated with about 20 holes made with 

3d nail, the pail of warm syrup being placed 

with perforated cover of pail facing down over 

hole in inner cover, with block removed. Outer 
hive cover is placed on top. 


lated sugar with one part water until 
all of the granules are dissolved and 
feed as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. In the southern part of 
California, in Texas, Louisiana and 
Florida, surplus honey may be 
secured during late March, and 
beginners in these states should have 
supers ready to put on. 
Beginners Starting this Spring 

As stated in my last talk, most be- 
ginners use package bees, because it 
is possible, under favorable condi- 
tions, to secure returns from an in- 
vestment the same season and that is 
what counts. Packages have been 
used for almost sixty years but not 
until the last three decades have they 
been shipped in quantity. In 1936 
262,551 pounds of bees and over 200,- 
000 queens were sold in the United 
States. Many packages were shipped 
into Canada. 
‘ A Package of Bees—What is it? 

A package is something like a 
swarm of bees except that a package 
consists of young bees and usually a 
young queen, whereas, a swarm con- 
sists mainly of old bees andan old 
queen. When packages were first 
shipped the queen was loose among 
the bees in the shipping cage. At pres- 
ent a queen confined in a small intro- 
ducing cage is hung within the bee 
shipping cage among the bees. Each 
bee shipping cage is equipped with a 
friction top can containing sugar syr- 
up. Two or three small holes are 
punched in the lid of the can which is 
turned upside down and fastened se- 
curely inside the shipping cage. The 
syrup does not flow through the holes 
of the can faster than the bees will 
take it. The bees are shaken from the 
combs and put into the bee shipping 
cage by means of a funnel as shown 
in the picture. The two and three 
pound packages are most common. 


Size of Package to Order 

Most beginners order the three- 
pound package. This size is prefera- 
ble because it builds up into a colony 
more quickly than a smaller package. 
The larger package is better adapted 
to localities where the main honey 
flow occurs relatively early in the 
season. However, in regions where 
alfalfa and sweet clover cause a long 
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drawn out honey flow, the _ two- 
pound package can be used to advan- 
tage. A package of bees should have 
at least 7 or 8 weeks in which to build 
up to a normal strength before the 
beginning of the main honey flow. 
Packages should not be installed until 
pollen is available. 

Beginners in the latitude of south- 
ern Ohio should install packages ear- 
ly in April; in northern Ohio they 
may be installed the latter part of 
April and farther north in Michigan 
and that latitude, early May is soon 
enough. Nothing is gained by install- 
ing bees too early. If you desire more 
detailed information on the manage- 
ment of packages write for our free 
booklet entitled ‘““Combless Package 
Bees”’ which is yours for the asking. 





Shaking bees from a strong colony into a bee 
shipping cage by means of a funnel. 


When packages are installed in 
hives containing frames with full 
sheets of foundation it is necessary to 
feed sugar syrup continuously until 
nectar is plentiful. A steady feed of 
syrup is somewhat comparable to a 
honey flow which stimulates brood 
rearing and comb building. 


Three Fundamental Principles 


It is well to keep in mind the three 
principles or requirements — Comb 
Space, Food and Protection, in the 
handling of packages. For example, 
when a package of bees is put into a 
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hive in the spring it is necessary to 
add combs as fast as the bees need 
more comb space for the storage of 
nectar and pollen, also for brood 
rearing. The bees should be kept well 
supplied with food, either combs of 
honey or sugar syrup until the main 
honey flow is on. A package of bees 
will build up faster during cool 
weather if the entrance to the hive is 
kept reduced down to small dimen- 
sions so that the bees can keep the 
hive warm. This is where protection 
comes in. 
Where to Locate the Apiary 

Small and medium sized apiaries 
are located in all sorts of places, in 
villages and towns. Some have hives 
on flat roofs of buildings. One ad- 
vantage of such a location is that the 
flight of the bees is above the ground 
and therefore the bees do not come 
in contact with people passing along 
the streets. Apiaries in towns or cities 
should be a reasonable distance from 
the street and if possible surrounded 
by a row of trees, some buildings or a 
high fence so that the bees may be 
forced to fly up and over. Protection 
from the wind is quite essential. It is 
now thought that good wind protec- 
tion is as essential as packing or insu- 
lation for hives of bees. Hives should 
be at least six feet apart to permit 
of convenient manipulation of col- 
onies, also to use a scythe to keep the 
grass cut around the hives. Face the 
hives either south or east. Some al- 
ternate the position of hives by fac- 
ing them south and east. 


Order Bees Early 


There is usually a rush in filling 
package orders. An article in this is- 
sue by Morley Pettit, page 137, tells 
about the problems of bee shippers. 
It pays to get orders placed reasona- 
bly early, and the approximate ship- 
ping date should be mentioned in the 
order. Hives intended for packages 
should be assembled in readiness so 
that there may be no delay in getting 
the bees installed when they arrive. 
Explicit directions for installing pack- 
ages are found on the bee shipping 
cages. It might be well to ask your 
shipper for one of these direction 
sheets in advance. 

Beekeepers in the South will be 
working with their bees this month. 
Those of us in the North will have to 
wait until warmer weather comes in 
April. We are all looking forward to 
the balmy days of spring when we 
can be out among the bees once more. 
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A recent circular num- 
ber 188 entitled, “Extract- 
ing Equipment for the 
Honey House,” by Edwin 
J. Anderson of the Penn- 
sylvania State College of Agricul- 
ture, State College, Pa. is now avail- 
able. This circular covers the subject 
of extracting and processing honey 
for the market also of melting cap- 
pings, and is worthy ofa _ careful 
reading. 

, ecoe 

Jas. E. Starkey, state apiarist for 
Indiana, has meetings during March 
scheduled as follows: 


Mar County City Time 
4 Morgan Martinsville 1:30 p.m 
5 Johnson Franklin 1:30 p.m 
7 Bartholomew Columbus 1:30 p. m. 
8 Jackson Brownstown 1:30 p. m. 
9 Shelby Shelbyville 1:30 p. m. 
10 Decatur Greensburg 1:30 p. m. 
11 Fayette Connersville 1:30 p. m. 
12 Rush Rushville 1:30 p. m. 
14 Owen-Monroe Bloomington 1:30 p. m. 
15 Lawrence Bedford 1:30 p. m, 
Orange 
16 Daviess Washington 1:30 p. m. 
17 Gibson Princeton 1:30 p. m, 
18 Posey Mt. Vernon 1:30 p. m. 
19 Vanderburgh Evansville 1:30 p. m. 
2 Warrick Boonville 1:30 p. m. 
22 Spencer Rockport 1:30 p. m, 
23 Dubois Jasper 1:30 p. m. 
24 Pike Petersburg 1:30 p. m. 
25 Knox Vincennes 1:30 p. m. 
26 Greene Linton 1:30 p. m, 
eee 


“Bees and Honey’”’, the California 
bee journal, comes out in new dress 
and with renewed vigor. The editor, 
Ralph Benton, son of Frank Benton 
of early days, has put new life and 
enthusiasm into this publication. We 
extend congratulations and_. best 
wishes both to the editor and to the 
publication. There is a field for a bee 
journal on the Pacific Coast, because 
conditions there are considerably dif- 
ferent from conditions prevailing in 
what is known as “the white clover 
belt of the East.” 

eee 

One of the largest queen breeders 
in Europe, Signor Gaelano Piana, of 
Italy, died suddenly last October. He 
was for a number of years on the 
Editorial Staff of ’L’Apicoltura Ital- 
iana” a prominent Italian bee journal. 

eee 

Accordig to George Rea, Exten- 
sion Apiarist for New York State, if 
all the colonies of bees in the state 
of New York were located in apple 
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orchards at the rate of 
one colony per acre, half 
the apple trees in the state 
would be without bees. In 
other words, there are 
twice as many acres of apples in 
New York as there are colonies of 
bees. 
eee 

Pres. H. E. Harrell has appointed 
the following Program Committee 
for the meeting of the American 
Honey Producers’ League in New 
Orleans, next December: T. W. Burle- 
son, Waxahachie, Texas, Chairman; 
H. F. Wilson, Madison, Wis-; J. E. 
Starkey, Indianapolis, Ind.; Thos. C. 
Burleson, Colusa, Cal.; H. M. Myers, 
Ransomville, N. Y. Any suggestions 
on program matters should be ad- 
dressed to these gentlemen.—Geo. W. 
Bohne, Sec.-Treas., A. H. P. L. 
eee 


*’ The newly elected national wom- 
en’s auxiliary officers are Mrs. Irene 
Duax of Chicago, President, and 
Mrs. W. E. Becker of Detroit, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 

eee 


A recent government release on 
4-H Club activity announces that 
there are 1425 boys and 162 girls en- 
rolled in beekeeping projects. What a 
boost this will be for our industry. 

eee 


We are informed by State Ento- 
mologist, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville, 
Tenn., that a new apiary inspector, 
L. E. Smith, Room 4, Memorial Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn., will begin inspec- 
tion work this coming spring. . 

eee 

Carl F. Buck, College Place, Wash., 
in a letter dated February 5, 1918, 
says: “I have never seen so much 
rain as we are having in this part of 
the country this winter. While I am 
writing this letter it is raining hard- 
er than usual, and has been for some 
days. It is all going into the ground, 
and should result ina _ real honey 
year. We have also had the most 
moisture since 1923 at Glasgow, Mon- 
tana, where we have our bees, so we 
look for a good crop there this year. 
In fact, the whole Northwest, is get- 
ting lots of moisture, and very little 
cold weather.” 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 


columns. Ref- 
cents per counted word each in- 


sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the 
longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many 
figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


The reliability of honey sellers is not guar- 
anteed, although strict references are required. 








FANCY clover honey, case or quantity. J. 
Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—FExtracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 








HONEY—Light and light amber extracted. 
F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y 





MICHIGAN white clover honey. New sixties. 
Orval Dilley, Grand Ledge, Mich. 

CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. 








MICHIGAN clover extracted honey in six 
ties. M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 

CHOICE CLOVER and light amber honey in 
60's. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 

MICHIGAN'S finest well-ripened white hon- 
ey in new 60’s. Jay Cowing, Jenison, Mich. 

CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60’s. Arthur Thayer & Sons, Freeland, Mich. 

FOR WHITE AND AMBER extracted honey, 
write Frank Rasmussen, Greenville, Michigan. 

WELL RIPENED clover extracted in six- 
ties, 8c, amber 7%c. H. G.. Quirin, Bellevue, 
Ohio. 




















We offer extra fine buckwheat honey in six- 
ties or 5-Ib. pails. Blanchard Apiaries, Naples, 
N. Y. 

PALMETTO, mangrove and amber honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, 
Florida. 

CLOVER—Honey in 60’s, also clover- 
basswood blend. Walter Severson, Box 825, Al- 
bany, N. ¥ 

HGNEY in 60's, clover, amber and buck- 
wheat. Walter Rink, 3038 Pennsylvania Aye., 
Detroit, Mich. 


FCOR SALE—Light amber chunk comb honey 
in pails and shallow frames. Hyde Bros., New 
Canton, Illinois. 

WHITE CLOVER COMB 12 to 16 oz., most- 
lv 15 oz., 24 sections, $3.75. Clarence Engle, 
Kearneysville, W. Va. 

HONEY FOR SALE—AIl kinds. any quanti- 
tv. H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


HOWDY'S HONEY—Small lot of white, 
clover and amber, mixed extracted in sixties 
still on hand. Howard Potter, Ithaca, Mich. 


























WHITE extracted in sixties. Well ripened. 
Case or ton lots. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sam- 
ple twenty cents. Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, 
Towa. 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed- 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








FINEST quality clover honey. Shallow 
frame comb or extracted. Ton lots or carloads. 
Sioux Honey Association, Sioux City, Iowa. 





Finest quality of Georgia's famous gall- 
berry honey. Chunk in 5-lb. pails 60c each. In 
supers lle per lb. f. o. b., Atlanta. A. J. Heard, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


SOLD OUT of Michigan’ clover’ honey, 
thanks? Our 1938 crop should be ready for the 
market next July. E. D. Tioownsend & Sons, 
Northstar, Michigan. 

CLOVER HONEY FROM CLOVERDALE, 
Ohio's finest clover extracted in 60's. Sam 
ple, 10c. Prices upon request. The Cloverdale 
Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio. 

HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 
earload lots of California and western honeys. 
We stock all varieties. Hamilton & Company, 
108 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

COMB HONEY—Fancy amber $3.50; No. 1, 
$3; Fancy buckwheat, $3; No. 1, $2.75; white 
clover extracted, 8c; light amber clover, 7%c; 
buckwheat, 6c. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 

















FANCY white clover comb, attractive pack- 
age, $3.25 per case of 4 dozen. Sample, 15c. 
Extracted light amber crystallized, in 60's. 
6%c. H. Blitz, P. O., Box 3452, Phila., Pa. 

QUALITY packs of pure maple products, 
buckwheat and clover honey in latest styled 
packages, all sizes. Prices are right. May we 
have a trial order from you. Northern Maple 
Syrup Co., Liverpool, N. Y 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyers’ financial respon- 
sibility and advise all beekeepers to sell for 
cash only, or on C. O. D. terms except when 
the buver has thoroughly established his credit 
with the seller. 


HONEY WANTED—Comb and_ extracted, 
sample and lowest price. W. March, 12801 
Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
light amber extracted honeys. Any amount. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 


CASH PAID for all grades of honey. Bee 
supplies and honey containers for sale. A. Ten 
nenhouse, 12213 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bry- 
ant & Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—White and Amber Extracted 
Honey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write 
The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut Sts., 


Cincinnati. Ohio 



































FOR SALE 


BACK NUMBERS of the bee journals. Wil 
lie Groom, Gashland, Mo. 

READY WIRED FRAMES beat anything 
you ever saw. Literature free. Sample 10c. A. E. 
Wolkow, Hartford, Wis. 
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Smith’s Bees 
and Queens 


Again we offer you our bees and queens 
backed by 20 years of careful study, 20 
years of selecting the best breeders, and 
now we honestly believe we have as good 
strain as there is in America. We are 
supported in this belief by hundreds of 
satisfied customers who buy our bees 
year after year. We have increased our 
output and want to add new customers 
this season, You may expect full weight, 
100% live delivery, shipped on dates 
set, very LOW supersedure. In fact, we 
guarantee that you will be a real SAT’ 
ISFIED customer. Write us your needs 
and let us book your order early to hold 
shipping date you want. 


Selected untested queens, each ...$ .75 
3-lb. packages with queens, each... 3.15 
2-lb. packages with queens, each.. 2.45 


15% discount to dealers. 


N. B. SMITH 
& COMPANY 


Calhoun, Alabama 














GET RUNNING’S BEES 


And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 
PACKAGES AND QUEENS 
The kind WE use in our extensive Mich- 
igan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 

by the carload 
ALL ITALIAN STOCK 

Service guaranteed. Stock bred for 
honey-getting and gentleness. Apiaries 
accredited and certified by Alabama De- 
partment of Agriculture. Get our free 
circular. YOU can now get RUNNING’S 
bees and queens as cheap as others, 

All bees and queens shipped from our 
Alabama Apiaries. 
2-lb. pkg. and queen, $2.45; 3-lb. pkg. 
and queen. $3.15. Untested Italian 
Queens, $0.75. No discounts. 


DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 














Sumterville, Ala., or Filion, Mich. 





LAKE PEARL APIARIES 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
FOR SEASON OF 1938 AS FOLLOWS: 


1 frame, 2 Ibs. bees and queen..... $2.45 
1 frame, 3 lbs. bees and queen...... 3.15 
2-Ibs. bees and queen. combless..... 2.45 


15% discount to dealers. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ISAAC ROY, PROP., HESSMER, LA. 
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COMPLETE queen painting outfit, $2.00 
postpaid.Southwick Apiaries, 176 Waban Av- 
enue, Waban, Massachusetts. 


PIERCE QUEEN GRAFTING TOOLS and 
electric uncapping knives. Free illustrated de- 
scriptions. 340 Crosby St., Altadena, California. 


FGR SALE—Complete honey processing 
equipment. Send us your inquiries. Consolidat 
ed Products Co. Ine., 15-21 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 











FOR SALE—Honey cans and cases, used 
once, two 60-pound cans to a case. Thirty cents 
per case. Leon Short, 3213 Emmaus Avenue, 
Zion, Illinois. 





FOR SALE—Complete 10-frame equipment 
for about 200 colonies, also a 45-frame extrac 
tor, steam boiler, tank, etc. Peter Molenaar, 
Renville, Minn. 


QUALITY bee supplies at money-saving 
prices. Prompt shipment. We take honey and 
beeswax in trade. The Hubbard Apiaries, On- 
sted, Michigan. 








ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
comb-foundation. Send for catalog. Saves you 
money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WE SPECIALIZE on metal goods such as 
tin rabbets, excluders and other items made 
of metal. Give quantity wanted. A. G. Wood 
man Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Comb foundation at money-sav 
ing prices, Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. Comb and cappings 
rendered. E. S. Robinson, Mayville, N. Y. 











YOUR WAX worked into quality medium 
brood foundation, 15¢ pound; 100 pounds, 
$11.00; thin super, 22c. For sale, medium 


brood, 10 pounds, $5.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, 
Iowa. 





FOR SALE—We accumulate bee supplies at 
our warehouses, slightly shopworn or fully ser 
viceable, but discontinued for lack of sale. Write 
for complete bargain list. G. B. Lewis Company, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—Fine quality queen mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Michigan. 








$11.00 is our price for working 100 pounds 
of your wax into medium brood. Our large 
modern bee hive factory is manned by experi 
enced workers, milling thousands of pounds of 
comb foundation and hundreds of thousands 
of board feet of lumber into bee hives annually. 
QUALITY AT LOW COST is our motto. Free 
catalog. Free shipping tags for your wax. The 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


ITALIAN QUEENS, W. G. Lauver, Middle- 
town, Pa. 

PACKAGE BEES that will please you. Stern- 
enberg Bros., Lockhart, T'exas. 

80 COLONIES and extracting supers, 1937 
clean inspection. C. Harris, Morris, New York. 

SILVER RUN QUEENS are sterling. Try 
them. Silver Run Apiaries, Rt. 1, Phenix City, 
Alabama, 

75 COLONIES of bees. Certificate of inspec- 
tion furnished when sold. Charles H. Osborn, 
Le Roy, N. Y 























ASK ABGUT my carefully prepared packages 
of three-banded Italians. Hugh Graham, College 
Station, Texas. 
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HEADQUARTERS for Hollopeter’s  well- 
bred three-banded Italian queens. White Pine 
Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 

ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS—Satisfac- 
tory, quick service means repeat orders. Try 
Anderson Bee Co., Opp, Ala. 








FOR NG. 1 package bees and queens try our 


three-banded Italians. Carolina Apiaries, A. E. 
Cardner, Burlington, N. C., Rt. 5. 


OFFERING comb and combless packages. 
Careful service and satisfaction. Write for 
April prices. Elevation Apiaries, Milano, Tex. 

QUEENS MAILED ANYWHERE, any time, 
pure three-band Italians, at market price. Write 
for circular. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Georgia. 











MILLER BROTHERS—tThree Rivers, Texas. 
Only exclusive Caucasian breeders west of the 
Mississippi. Packages with queens introduced. 





GENUINE three-banded Italian bees and 
queens of fine quality, for 1938. Alamance Bee 
Company, Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. 
C 





100 COLONIES of bees and equipment or 
without equipment. Guaranteed disease free. 
My object in selling is my age. J. W. E. 
Basham, Barstow, Texas. 


MOUNTAIN GRAY BEES—Write for our 
catalog. In it will be found our prices and de- 
scription of our genuine Caucasian honeybees. 
Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 








BARGAIN—50 colonies bees in standard 
10-frame hives, plenty stores, $5.00 colony. In- 
spection certificate furnished at time of sale. S. 
H. Burton, Washington, Indiana. 


FINE EQUIPMENT for twelve colonies. 20 
full depth, painted supers. Drawn combs. No 
disease. Used 4 years. All first class. Not mail 
order merchandise. F. A. Bird, Fayette, O. 


BEES FOR SALE—Forty colonies  three- 
banded Italians. Guaranteed no disease, $5.50 
per colony. 250 supers of wired combs, 8 combs 
per super, $1 each. S. D. Clark, Bayfield, Wis. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, carefully reared, high 
producing, European dathesed resistant. New 
Jersey Experiment Station ow 75e. Spicer 
stock one dollar. Circular. E. G. Carr, Penning- 
ton, N 














FOR SALE—30 colonies of bees, and all 
equipment, including a 2-frame extractor. Will 
sell cheap. Guaranteed free from disease. Rea 
son for selling—old age. M. D. Miller, Ana- 
darko, Okla 





a 
PACKAGE BEES—FEarly spring shipment. 
2 Ib. with voung queen, $2.45; 3 lb. with young 
queen, $3.15. Can also supply 4 and 5 Ib. pkg. 
These are good buys. Order direct or write us. 
Crenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala. 
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| Bees and Queens 


Leather-colored stock 


2-lb. pkgs. including queen........ $2.45 5 
3-lb. °’ or oP hemes . 8.16 
4-lb, °’ sd mY ae eera tcl 3.85 
5-Ib é he gs ere 
Queens, young mated Itz slian. , 75 
Write for circular describing our full weight = 


> packages. 


GOOCH APIARIES 


Farmersville, Texas 


"Ht 
bln 


ill C00 Tim 
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Golden Bees 


Large, gentle, and SUPER-PRODUC- 
TIVE! Original Italian stock but im 
proved and bred up over a long period of 
years. Every queen is young, fertile, and 
personally reared. 

GNE SINGLE PACKAGE will con- 
vince you this coming fall that you 
should have bought at least ONE HUN- 
DRED PACKAGES! 

Queens, each (postpaid) 
2 lb. pkg. with queen 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 


Spoerri Apiaries 
ST. BERNARD, P. O., Louisiana 











e 9 © © 
Sullivan’s Apiaries 
Announce a partner and will be 

known as 
Sullivan Wright and Company 
Gilbertown, Alabama 


Italian queens and packages. 
2-lb. pkg. with young 


laying queen .......... $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with young 

laying queen .......... 3.15 
Untested queens, each ...... .75 


Order from us and be satisfied 











cw NEW NEW 


THE KING 


UNIVERSAL BOARD 
A SCIENTIFIC DEVISE 
FOR SWARM CONTROL 

TWO QUEEN COLONIES 
AND MANY OTHER USES 
For Prices and Other Information Write 
0O. A. KING 
5918 Sewells Pt. Road Norfolk, Va. 

















lore iia GARDEN TRACTORS 


Plow---Harrow--. Disc- -Seed 

Cultivate --Spray Mow. 
Sizes up to 4HP. BOLENS 
Power Hoe at $88.50, for Gar 
dening, Cultivating and Lawn 
Mowing. Easy operation Many pat- 
” ented features. It’s fun to run a Bolens. 
Write Gilson-BOLENS Mfg Co., 3819 Park St. 
Port Washington, Wis. 
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Treat yourself to 
the best with 


KNIGHT'S 


Leather-Colored Italian 


Bees and Queens 


Accredited and Certified by Agricultural 
Department of Alabama 


They are the best honey-gatherers, the 
best winterers, and reasonably gentle. 


2-lb. pkgs. including queen... ...$2.45 


—” ~~ — deenrveks 3.15 
4-lb. ’”’ i wT gp teunnee 3.85 
6-lb. ”’ = aeknenen 4.55 


For queenless packages, deduct 75c 
Parcel Post Shipments: Add 10c plus 
postage. Write for delivered prices. 


QUEENS 


Guaranteed mated pure, select, 75c. No 
charge for clipping. 


15% discount to dealers. Full weight 
guaranteed with young bees. 


JASPER KNIGHT 
HAYNEVILLE, ALA. 


Mr dd 


Pin ft ed 0 Dd 


OTT ts) 


- 
Tn 





A Good Name to Go Buy 


For eighteen years the name Outts has 
stood for the best in package bees and 
queens. For 1938 we pledge you this 
same high quality and good service. It is 
not an accident that our packages and 
queens produce bigger honey crops 


There is a difference in packages and 
queens. 
2-lbs. with queen 
3-lbs. with queen 
Fully guaranteed. 
State inspected and accredited. 


,* M. CUTTS & SONS 
R. Montgomery, Ala. 





Hilbert 
Method 


Cut Comb 
Honey 


write for 
our cat- 
alog which 
will include 
free full information on Cut Comb Honey Hunks 
and Chunks. 


Jas. E. Hilbert, Traverse City, Michigan. 
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BEGINNER'S BEST BET—High quality 
Italian queens introduced; one standard comb 
with honey and brood, 2 pounds of bees, queen 
loose and laying, $2.45 each. Ephardt’s Honey 
Farms, Luling, Louisiana. 


CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS for 
April and May delivery. 2-lb. package, $2.45: 
3-lb. package, $3.15; queens, 75 cents each. 
15% discount to dealers. Safe arrival, satis- 
faction. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., R. 4, Green- 
ville, Ala. 

THE NORMA ROY Apiary Italian bees. 2 
lb. bees, with queen, 1 frame brood and hon 
ey, $2. 45; 3 Ib. bees with queen, 1 frame brood 
and honey, $3.15. Queenless package, 60c less 
Queen introduced if desired. Norma E. Roy, 
Hessmer, Louisiana. 











BUY THEM on comb with the queen laying 
as she comes to you. Save risk and time in- 
troducing which means bees and honey in your 
hive. Price: two pounds of bees, one standard 
comb, $2.45 package; also combless package. 
J. P. Corona, P. O. Box 124, Kenner, La. 


I REFER YOU to another page in this num- 
ber of Gleanings, where I am offering package 
bees from the Suwannee River Apiaries, in 
South Georgia and North Florida. An ideal lo 
cation to produce package bees. E. D. Townsend, 
Northstar, Michigan. 

SHALL CONTINUE to ship package bees 
from the old location, at Winnfield, Louisiana, 
where those good packages have come from 
along back. Three-banded Italian stock. You 
can get more of these satisfactory packages 
this coming season, by writing E. D. Townsend; 
Northstar, Michigan. 











LET ME quote you prices on your need of 
package bees. The light three-banded thrifty 
Italian kind rank with the best, priced with 
the lowest. We raise our own queens and 
thereby guarantee satisfaction and live de- 
livery on comb or combless. T. A. Plauche, 
Hamburg, La. 


CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS, extra 
gentle, prolific, hardy and winter in the No:ch 
like their own country. Long-tongued dependa- 
ble workers. Prices: 2-pound package bees with 
queen, $2.45; 3-lb. package bees with 
queen, $3.15. 15% discount to dealers. P. B. 
Skinner Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 

PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—Genu 
inely good in every detail. Ask anyone who has 
used them. Large, gentle, vigorous three-banded 
Italians. Outstanding records for honey produc- 
tion. 2-lb. packages with: queens $2.45 each; 
3-lb. packages $3.15 each. Select young laying 
queens, 75e each. Write for price list. H. C. 
Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


THREE-BAND ITALIAN Bees and Queens. 
You will get better queen reared in a warmer 
climate in the spring. My queens are reared in 
a honey flow with abundance of Royal jelly. 
If you like the kind you get from swarming 
cells, try these. I breed queens for the man who 
wants the best. Marketing agreement prices 
D. P. Green, Deland, Fla., Rt. 2. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—For the 
past five years I have been producing bees and 
queens in this sub-tropical climate under nat- 
ural conditions from my northern stock. Let 
me explain why these packages are producing 
upward to four hundred pounds honey in my 
Dakota apiaries and very little superseding, 
R. D. Jenkins, San Benito, Texas. 

















HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable young man, assist in 
our apiaries. Room, board furnished. Give age, 
experience, wages, full particulars. Don Bar- 
rett, Howell, Mich. 
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W ANTED—Experienced 
references, experience and 
Hurst, Blackfoot, Idaho. 

WANTED—Experienced beekeeper. Write 
complete personal information, references, and 
wages expected. M. C. Tanquary, 2181 Doswell 
Avenue, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 

WANTED 


young man. Give 
particulars. C. M. 








Experienced young man, reliable, 


industrious, good health, habits, as assistant 
with 700 colonies bees. State qualifications, 
wages expected; board, Roger 


room provided. 
Trumansburg, N. Y. 
WANT'ED—Experienced beekeeper for sea- 
son, also one helper. Must be dependable and 
willing worker with clean habits. State age, 
weight, height and wages expected with room, 
board and laundry. Give full particulars in 
first letter. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, Mich. 


POSITION WANTED 


C. Lane, 











YOUNG BEEMAN wishes employment with 
commercial beekeeper. Wm. Schmeltzer. Reeds- 
burg, Wisc. 





CIDER MILLS 
SWEET CIDER AND HONEY make an ideal 
combination for roadside stands. Presses, 
graters, pumps, filters, supplies. Booklet B, 
‘How to Keep Cider Sweet and Make Vinegar 
Quickly’’ free. Palmer Bros., Cos Cob, Conn. 


POULTRY 


MAKE MONEY with poultry. 
ca’s biggest poultry magazine. 
prizes to chick raisers. 
poultry raisers succeed. Only poultry magazine 
operating its own experimental farm. Three 
years $1.00; 9 months’ trial, 25c. Poultry Tri 
bune, Dept. C-52, Mount Morris. Il. 


FARM SEEDS 


Red Clover, $15.60 bushel, 99%% 
free noxious weeds. Strictly wholesale price. 
Jest Idaho Clover, $23.40 bushel. Timothy, 
new crop, $1.60. Hardy Alfalfa, $14.70. Grimm 
Sealed Bag, $15.80. Searified, Sweet Clover, 
$5.40. Alsike, $18.60. Korean Lespedeza, $2.00. 
All re-cleaned, graded, tested. Guaranteed 
satisfactory. Write Free Samples. Frank Sinn, 
Box 482, Clarinda, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WANTED—Bees and_ equipment. 
Roose, 1627 Main, Sac City, Iowa. 


WANTED—100 
bees. Southern Texas prefered. 
kowske, Mercedes, Texas. 


WANTED—To trade, 








Read Ameri- 
$1000 ecash 
Learn how leading 








pure, 








Walter 





colonies and 500 packages 
Wallace Mani- 





1938 white clover ex 





tracted honey for package bees. Leonard 8S. 
Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS Twelve assorted 


hearty varieties for $1.00. 
it from a_ twenty foot 
flowers. Order now for 
lotte Harries, 63 
New York 

FILMS DEVELOPED 
double weight, professional 
and 8 prints all for 25 cents coin. 
cents. Dependable quality and service. 
Photo Service Company Drawer 289, 
Wisconsin. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal 
in Great Britain, and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world's news in both science and practice of 
apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 
stamps. Membership of the Club, including sub- 
scription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, L. 
Illingworth. The Way’s End, Foxton, Royston, 
Herts, England. 


I made $25.00 prof- 
square by selling the 
spring delivery. Char- 
Remsen Street, Lynbrook, 





Two beautiful glossy, 
enlargements 
Reprints 3 
Allied 
Sparta, 
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Packages With Queens 2 lbs... . $2.45 
Packages With Queens 3 lbs.... 3.15 


eee 
Queens Untested ............. 45 
eee 
15 Percent Discount Allowed to 
Dealers 


Shasta Apiaries 


eo. W. Moore Chapman 
Post Office: Shasta, Shasta Co., CALIFORNIA. 





1938 PACKAGE BEES AND 
QUEENS 


April Ist delivery 
Place your orders with me NOW, be- 
fore the rush, so as to get Prompt Ser- 
vice and Entire Satisfaction. 
Pure Italians, better than ever 
with Unt. Queen. ‘ 
with Unt. Queen 


2-lb. pkg. 
3-lb. pkg. 
Unt. Queens 
Tested Queens 

15% discount to dealers 


Health Certificate with each shipment. 


JOHN A. NORMAN 
LaPine, Ala. Rt. 2, Box 38 








For Sale 


Pure Italian 
Queens and Bees 


Nothing but the best bright yellow and three- 


i 


banded queens, 75 cents each. 
1-Ib. bees with young queen Pee re ee $1.75 
2-lb. 
3-lb. ”? ” ’ ‘9 


You send for them, they go. 


GRAYDON BROS. 


Route 2, Greenviile, Ala. 








Package Bees, Queens 


Three-Band leather-colored Italians. 
If interested in honey production you 
will do well to try some of our pack- 
ages and queens. 


Stock recently imported from Italy. 
Queens guaranteed against superse- 
dure. They will clean up European 
Foulbrood.. 


Write for prices. 
THE CROWVILLE APIARIES, Rt. 1, 
Winnsboro, La. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS and PACKAGES 


Our high producing queens are honey reared, and mated in strong 


nuclei. Drones are excluded from our full weight packages. 
Young, healthy bees—Light cages—Economical prices. 
Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed. 


STRACENER APIARIES 





Prairieville, La. 





RED RIVER VALLEY APIARIES 


Located in northeast Texas 
Gur bees are the Three-Banded Italians noted for their productiveness and gentleness. 
We guarantee live delivery. We give our customers full weight in bees and supply a 


fine young queen with each package. 
Our queens are personally reared. We 
the best 


spare neither time 


nor expense to make them 


ge U  S...  OS  e $2.45 
a rn Cr SOs CO, GEO. och cca cedkescaee nukes ate conede ees aewen 3.15 
“Shes & Wicks ow oo 086s ec ok i ee eRe ae eee -75 


We are your nearest shipper 


J. G. BRUNSON, Chicota, Texas 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
SALE—Extracted sweet 
Russell D. Smalley, Rippey, 


WE EXCHANGE 


or honey. Honey 





FOR clover 


lowa. 


honey. 





supplies for package bees 
House, Adrian, Mich. 





PACKAGE BEES, Italian queens. Alonzo Me 





Kay, Route 1, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
FINE LIGHT AMBER extracted, in 60-lb 


cans 7 cents. Jones Apiaries, Sanquoit, N. Y. 


HONEY in 60, 5, 2% Ib. cans; 4, 8, 16, 32 
oz, jars and comb honey. Inquire J. Searff, 210 
Lincoln Ave., Syracuse, N. Y 


FOR SALE OR TRADE 








for package bees: 





Queen mailing cages. Best Quality. Beeline 
Apiaries, R. 1, Menomonie, Wis. 
SELECT LOTS—Extracted honey. Prices 


right. Write us about your needs. A. I. Root 


Co., 224 West Huron St., Chicago, Ills. 
CHOICE white sweet clover, also extra light 

amber honey in new 60-pound tins by the case 

or carload. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 








FOR SALE—4 colonies Italian bees. 
stock, 10 frames double hives. 
on card—fine stock. L. Shrader, 
Spring St., New Albany, Ind. 


Root’s 
Inspector wrote 
1825 E. 








WANTED—Industrious 
clean habits for the 1938 season. State ex 
perience, age, wages expected with board and 
room. D. B. Ellis, Unionville, Michigan. 


young man with 





WANTED—An experienced honey-producer, 
one with some experience at queen-rearing pre 
ferred. State age, weight, experience, and sal 
ary expected. W. D. Achord, 2604 N. Main St., 
Findlay, O. 





SAVE MONEY with a Rietsche Foundation 
Press; wax worked into foundation, medium 
brood, 15¢ lIb.; 100 Ibs. $17; thin super, 22¢ 


Made on new roller mills. John Stegedirk, Hub 
bard, Iowa. 





SPECIAL SPRING SELLING at wholesale 
prices. Quality bred Italians. Two-pound pack 


age with select 1938 queen, $2.08 each. Three- 


pound package with select 1938 queen, $2.68 
each. Queens select untested, 64c each. Three 
frame nuclei, write for prices. Little River 


Apiaries, Box 83, Gause, Texas. 


GOLDEN QUEENS—Excellent quality that 
produce hardy, gentle workers, personally 
reared. Untested, 75c; tested, $1.50. Health 
certificate Satisfaction guaranteed. O. E., 


grown, Route 1, Asheboro, N. C. 


EXTRACTORS 











FOR SALE—A Root 45-frame improved ex- 
tractor with plate glass top. Peter Molenaar, 
Renville, Minn 

WANTED—Good used four or eight frame 


Root power extractor. State condition and low- 


est cash price. Chas. B. Hatton, R. 2, Andover, 
Ohio. 











Extra Money 


We would like to have one person in each 

county soliciting subscriptions for Glean- 

ings in Bee Culture. Write for full partic 
ulars to 


Circulation Manager 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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We have a stock of these wonderful 
all metal queen introducing cages. 
Complete directions with each cage. 
Price 25 cents each 
$2.25 per dozen 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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HESSMER BEE FARM 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


2-lbs. bees, 1 comb brood and 


queen, each.. eer 
2-lbs. bees, 2 combs brood ‘and 

OG, Gis s'o46 26 0esee ens 2.85 
3-lbs. bees, 2 combs brood and 

queen, each..... . 3.55 
2-lbs. bees and queen combless, ea.. 2.45 
3-lbs. bees and queen combless, ea.. 3.15 
Each additional Ib. bees...... ‘ 70 
Each additional comb...... ai .40 


A Health Certificate and safe ‘delivery 

guaranteed. 15% Discount to Approved 

Dealers. 10% down book orders, balance 
before shipment. 


HESSMER BEE FARM 
Willie Roy, Prop. Hessmer, La. 














and 
Bees 


Established 









Heritage 


Bee Breeding 
American Bee Breeders Record 


Published monthly. $1.00 the year circulating 
‘*From Coast to Coast’’ 
Sample Copy Free 
Ralph Benton, Editor 


Rivera, California 











Package Bees onli Queens 
By Pound, Ton or Car 
Servic i i 

Trade Agreement Prices. Write 
for particulars. 


Victor Apiaries, Uvaide, Tex. 
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Package Bees 
and Queens 





Leather-Colored Italians from | 
honey producing stock. Guaran- ' 


teed free of disease. Full weight. 
Shipping season starts about 
March 15. Am booking orders. 
May we book your order too? 


F. L. SPAULDING 
& SON 


2. St. Petersburg, Fla. 


INTRODUCING 


A new development in migratory beekeeping 


THE HIVE BRIDLE 


Positively locks all hive parts together. Bees 
secured—top and bottom ventilation. 











Designed to meet the demands of the busy 
commercial producer. 
All steel construction—light in weight. 
Patent applied for. Inquiries solicited. 


FLANAGAN SUPPLY CO., 
Wellsville, N. Y. 


NUCLEI 


Two and three frame nuclei with bees, 
brood and queen from strong, healthy 
colonies. Standard rates. Come down in 
your trucks, haul them away and save on 
shipping. Government inspected apiaries. 
Established 1898. 


J. W. SMALL, Chriesman, Texas 








TULL LPLLTU LUCERO PLCC Me 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Dear Customers: 


Order your package bees now and be sure of getting them on time. 
The demand will exceed the supply this season. Late orders must be delayed or 


returned, 


used up for this purpose. Therefore, 


young “fuzzy” 


Along about March 30th, we 
hees to make up our queen mating boxes. 
you see that our customers will get only 
baby bees in our full-size packages, that we will begin shipping 


will have all of our apiaries shook for 


This means that all old bees will be 


out around April 10. Order your bees direct from this ad and you won’t be dis- 


appointed. Prices for 
2-lb. packages young laying queen. 
3-lb. packages young laying queen.. 

State health certificate. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction in U, 8. 


April and May Delivery. 
$2.45 
3.15 Tested queen ...........-00. 1.50 


Young untested queen ...... 75 


and Canada. 


NORMAN BEE COMPANY, LaPine, Alabama 





LLL TUTTE | WUT 
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BETTER-BRED QUEENS 


Three Banded Italians 
Packages Young Bees 





Mr. A: “Do you know where I should buy 


my packages this year?” 


“Yes I do. We went south last 
year, and visited the Calvert Api- 
aries during the busy season. We 
find they have a very efficient 
outfit. Mr. Webb has had 15 
years of experience and Mr. 
Smith 10 years. They are both 
young men and have every inter- 
est of the business at heart. Also 
have a wonderful strain of bees, 
and are prepared to give the best 
service possible.” 


Mr. B: 





2-lb. packages with queens, each... .$2.45 
3.15 
TET eT TTT TT Tee Te TTT 75 


3-lb. packages with queens, each.... 
Queens 


Dealers’ discount 15%. 


Calvert Apiaries, Calvert, Alabama 
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Early 
Package Bees 


Place your order now for those 
early packages. 
Shipping season starts the latter 
part of this month. 


2-lb. pkg. with queen ....$2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queen .... 3.15 
Mated Italian Queens .... .75 
Each additional lb. bees.. .70 


15% discount to dealers. 


Citronelle Bee Company 
Citronelle, Ala. 














Tindal’s Leather-Colored Italian 
Bees and Queens 


Are less inclined to swarm and are the best 
honey-gatherers. Best selected. Queens and full 
weight packages guaranteed. 

2-lb. pkg. with queen 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee) 


15% discount to dealers. 


M. I. Tindal Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 








Koolairy BEE Veil 


Best yet, and most convenient to 
use. Postpaid $1.50. 








“She-Suits-Me 


Queens 


Light-three-banded stock, line- 
bred for 25 years. None better. 
One queen 75 cents; 3 for $2.25. 
Write for prices on quantity or- 
ders. Send for price list. Stamps 
accepted for single queen orders. 


ALLEN LATHAM 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


Did you ever try the SAFIN cage 
for introducing your queens? 15c 
postpaid, 10 for $1. 


The Koolairy veil when once 

used will always be used. It is the 

easiest to use, and most comforta- . 
ble veil ever contrived. 
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Banded Italians 


Honey Bowl 
Apiaries 
THE POWER STRAIN 


Complying with urgent pleas from 

dealers, we have decided to give 10% 

discount The powerful colonies’ our 

queens produce will soon earn you many 
times these extra pennies. 


2-lb. pkg. with selected queen 
3-lb. pkg. with selected queen. 
l-comb brood, 2 Ibs. bees, queen. . 
2-comb brood, 2 Ibs. bees, queen. . 
l-comb brood, 3 lbs. bees, queen.. 
Selected queens, each 


We do not ship old queens already 
introduced 


Honey Bowl Apiaries 


Reserve, Louisiana 
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MACK’S QUEENS 
They Speak for Themselves 


For prices write MACK, The Bee Man 


Robinson, Ill. 





Reliable Service, 
Reliable Package 


Bees and Queens 


Three Band Italian Bees and Queens 
Price List, Via Express Collect 


2-lb. package bees with select un- 
tested queen ........ $2.45 each 

3-lb. package bees with select un- 
tested queen ........ $3.15 each 

Select Untested Queens...75¢ each 

Select Tested Queens. ..$1.50 each 
Prices of package bees via mail 

quoted on request. 


15% discount on the above prices 
will be allowed dealers on bees for 
re-sale, 


Support the American Honey 
Institute. 


Formerly Hayneville Apiary Co. 


W. E. HARRELL 


HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 




















WAIT 


Why Look Further? 


We have them! The best stock of 
leather-colored Italian queens and 
package bees, bred from carefully se- 
lected and tested breeders for their 
gentleness and wonderful honey gath- 
ering qualities. 


SPT Tee Pere er 75 
2-lb. pkg. with queen........... 2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queen............ 3.15 


15% Diseount to Dealers. 


Book your order NOW and reserve 
vour shipping date. Once we fill your 
order you will always be satisfied with 
our prompt service, full weight, low 
supersedure and safe arrival, 

Over 10 years’ experience. 


You must be satisfied. 


Dixieland Apiaries 


Greenville, Alabama 
Star Rt. West 














GASPARD’S 


High quality Golden and Three- 
banded Italian Queens and package 
bees for Spring, 1938, delivery. 
Book your orders early and reserve 
shipping date. 

(Comb Packages with queens) 
2-lb. pkg. with queen with one 


frame of brood each.......... $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queen with one 
frame of brood each.......... 3.15 
4-Ib. pkg. with queen with one 
frame of brood each : 3.85 
2-lb. pkg. with queen with ‘two 
frames of brood each... . .. 3.15 
3-lb. pkg. with queen with two 
frames of brood each......... 3.85 
4-lb. pkg. with queen and with two 
frames of brood each.......... 55 
(Combless Packages) 
2-lb. pkg. with queen ea.... . . $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queen ea......... 3.15 
4-lb. pkg. with queen ea. 3.85 
Untested queens ea. .75 


Nineteen years’ experience in the 
bee game, prompt and_ efficient 
service. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, and a health cer- 
tificate with each shipment. Orders 
booked with 10% down balance at 
shipping time. 15 per cent discount 
to approved dealers. 


J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer, La. 

















YOUR PACKAGE 


Queen Yard (9000 nuclei) of bey 


verbey Apiaries, Bunkie, L#° 


IS 


N 





1938 PACKAGE BEES FROM APRIL 1, ON 


We are ready for the on-coming season, All our colonies are headed with young 
queens. The old bees have been shaken out to stock the nuclei, accordingly, you will 
receive only young bees. Our 5000 colonies will supply your needs. SERVICE: We 
have the packages made. We have the bees, queens, and experienced men to facili 
tate every shipment. 2 Ibs. $2.45; 3 Ibs. $3.15. 15% to dealers. 





HIGHLIGHTS ON OHIO AND 
MICHIGAN MEETINGS 

The Ohio Beekeepers’ Association 
met in Columbus Jan. 24-26. The at- 
tendance was good considering the 
weather. Space does not permit a de- 
tailed account of the talks made by 
18 speakers. Here are a few of the 
highlights: 

(1) Dr. R. E. Lothrop of Washing- 
ington, D. C., said that the variation 
in the composition of honeys means 
variation in behavior. Honey used in 
taked goods absorbs and _ retains 
moisture. 

(2) Dr. E. F. Phillips said the clover 
region has developed more beekeep- 
ing methods than other regions. Also 
success in beekeeping depends on 
ability to modify business to fit con- 
ditions. 

(3) Comb honey production, said 
Dr. Dunham, is better adapted to 
small beekeepers and should be en- 
couraged because beekeepers who 
produce comb honey learn bee be- 
havior. 

(4) In speaking on modern apiary 
management G. H. Cale, Editor of 
American Bee Journal, said commer- 
cial men now-a-days are working 
apiaries instead of individual colon- 
ies, also that wholesale annual re- 
queening may not be desirable, but 
rather, constant requeening when 
necessary. 

(5) Chas. A. Reese, state apiarist, 
said AFB in Ohio is down to 4.139% 


and that the best beekeeping appears 
to occur in small apiaries. 

Officers for 1938: President, L. C. 
Gardner; Vice President, Emerson 
Long; Sec.-Treas., W. E. Dunham. W. 
A. Coulter, president of the Associa- 
tion was toast master at the banquet. 
His inexhaustible fund of stories 
helped us forget worries. Prof. Dun- 
ham is to be complimented on secur- 
ing the unusual array of talent for the 
program. 

MICHIGAN MEETING FEBRUARY 
2 AND 3 ATLANSING 

(1) Miss Overich of the W. K. Kel- 
logg Co., in her talk, “Kitchen News 
About Honey” stated that honey 
helps us to stay longer on earth. We 
need more recipes where honey is the 
specific sweetener. Kellogg Co. has 
nine recipes calling for honey. 

(2) H. F. Wilson of Madison, Wisc., 
brought us much worthwhile infor- 
mation: Not over 30% of the beekeep- 
ers read bee journals and therefore 
don’t know what is going on in bee- 
keeping. Most of the developments in 
our industry have been made by bee- 
keepers. Yeasts in honey begin to 
work 52° F. A temperature ranging 
between 55° and 65° F. where honey 
is stored, is ideal for fermentation of 
honey. Honey with fine crystals fer- 
ments quicker than honey with coarse 
crystals. The first critical analysis of 
honey was made in 1912. (Is it any 
wonder we do not know more than 


TT 
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) of ey Apiaries, Bunkie, Louisiana 


‘tome of Good Beekeeping 


NEITER THAN YOUR QUEEN 





1938 QUEENS FROM MARCH 10, ON 


We are prepared to make shipments and can fill your orders on short notice. 


We have spared neither time nor 


\ 


money in being prepared to give you the best in 
queens, 
Place your order with us and our queens will prove that they are all that we say they 
ure and then some. Any number 75e¢ each, less 15% to dealers. Order early. 
rruckers, come where you can get your bees when you want them, Play safe. 
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we do about honey?) The first bee 
book was written by Joseph Nickel 
of Germany in 1568. No branch of 
agriculture is as promising as bee- 
keeping. 

(3) Russell Thayer of Freeland, 
Mich., brought us his father’s bee- 
keeping records for 30 years, which 
by the way should be preserved. They 
give the ups and downs of Michigan 
beekeeping. Sweet clover began in 
Michigan in 1920. 

(4) Leo V. Card of Bureau of Foods 
and Standards says one cent more per 
pound is being offered for properly 
graded honey. Michigan should have 
a grading plan and beekeepers must 
cooperate. 

(5) Clifford Muth says aluminum 
paint for bee hives makes the sun’s 
rays bounce off in summer. Cliff was 
our genial toastmaster at the banquet. 

Russell Kelty didn’t have a chance 
to say much but he was the man be- 
hind the scenes. This was one of the 


best bee meetings ever held any- 
where. 
eee 
ALL-ROUND BRONX BEES 
(Continued from page 146) 
neighbors called on me. Their com- 


plaints were similar. 

They, ‘“‘couldn’t water the lawn or 
the flowers. Too many bees buzzed 
around the backyard water tap” 

Using considerable diplomacy to 
pacify them, I promised they would 
thereafter have free access to their 


own water taps. Then I quickly in- 
stalled a watering tank. 


Surprising Sources of Nectar 


Through personal investigation, 
and at subsequent meetings, I learned 
more about the flora of the Bronx. 
Adolph Loehr, the beekeeper botan- 
ist, says the bees start off about 
March 1st on skunk cabbage and 
crocus. Then they work willow, pop 
lar, elm, dandelion and fruit bloom. 

Major crop is sumac and_ white 
sweet clover. Sumac yields well in 
hot, humid weather. It is of most value 
along the northern boundary. If not 
cut by the W. P. A., sweet clover is 
always reliable. It is abundant along 
street margins and filled-in swamp 
land. Together, they yield up to 100 
pounds per colony in early August. 

In one sector of this city region, in 
a two mile radius, I know of seven 
apiaries containing about 115 colon- 
ies. 

A variety of minor weeds stimu- 
late brood-rearing for the fall flow. 
This is goldenrod and aster. If drawn 
combs are available, 50 to 80 pounds 
surplus can be obtained. 

As days are shorter, mornings and 
late afternoons cooler in September, 
colonies must be e xtra- strong to gé ath- 
er fall honey here. Partly offsetting 
the weather, several beekeepers who 
usually get this surplus, begin their 
preparations the previous year. 


(Continued on page 184) 
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SUPERS E DUR E 


Without Question the Biggest Prob'em that Confronts the Buyer and Fl 
the Shipper of PACKAGE BEES sul 























FOR THE FIRST TIME we are offering a package that will Positively Reduce Superse- 
dure to an Average of LESS THAN 2%. Definite Tests With Hundreds of This SPECIAL 
PACKAGE Have Proven Conelusively That These are Facts. For complete information, 
illustrated booklet and price list, write at once. We are limiting this style package to 
three thousand for the season of 1938 


THE PUETT COMPANY, HAHIRA, GA. ‘*‘Where Satisfaction is a Certainty’’ 














DIAMOND 


HONEY FOR SALE 
PACKED OR BULK 
A CAN OR A CARLOAD 
THE DIAMOND MATCH CO. 
Chico, California 



























S 


Heavier, amazingly improved galvan- 
izing. Tougher, longer-lasting Copper- 
Bearing Steel. Low Factory Prices. 
WE PAY FREIGHT. 160 styles and 
heights Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence; Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, 
aa uints, Roofing. Write today. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Dept. 21 Muncie, Indiana 































PURE! Italian Queens and Package Bees! 


Operating in new territory—New equipment—A large supply—honest 
weight—Prompt shipments—light cages—You must and will be pleased. 
2-lb. package with queen, each 
3-lb. package with queen, each 





Untested queen, each 


For queenless pkg. deduct price queen 
15% discount to dealers 


Regularly inspected—No disease known here 
LUCEDALE APIARIES, LUCEDALE, MISSISSIPPI 
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SUWANNEE RIVER APIARIES 


Ideally located in South Georgia and North 
Florida. where the season is very early, in- 
suring an early supply of young bees for pack- 
ages. By April, every old wintered-over bee 


will be dead of age. An ideal location to get off 
package bees early, and be sure of getting all 
young baby bees. In charge of experienced 
package men. Safe delivery, and perfect satis- 


faction assured you. If you will buy package 
bees this coming season, write me _ here at 
Northstar, Michigan. And say, if you know 
of neighbors who will buy package bees this 
season, will you be kind enough to give me 
their addresses’? If you will do this, I will 
thank you, and write each a nice letter. Will 
you do this for me? There will be no obligation 
on your part, and I may be in a position to 
help you out some time. The writer of this 


Address E. D. Townsend, 
Sales Department, 
Northstar, Michigan 





ages will 


advertisement is a honey producer, and in a 
position to appreciate any assistance you may 
see fit to give. Let me thank you in advance 
for this anticipated favor. 

Smith Brothers, owners of the Suwannee 
River Apiaries, are in the package business to 
stay. Likely, they will sell their own package 
bees and queens another season. This coming 
season, they want to devote their whole time to 
putting up package bees and rearing queens to 
ship North, and they have asked me to attend 
to the sale end of the business. They produce 
the three-banded Italian stock, and all pack- 

be headed with young spring reared 
You have a double guarantee. Smith 

and your humble servant, E. D. 


queens, 
Brothers, 


| Townsend. 


Or, Suwannee River Apiaries, 
Service Department, 
Lake City, Florida 





NORMAN BROS. 


Young Baby Bees 
Choice Italian Queens 


The Best Kind You Can Buy 
Shipped When Wanted 











Let us prove it with our large yellow selected 
Italians. Our sixteen years of careful selecting and 
good qualities, such as honey 
We ship full-size packages in light 
satisfaction guaranteed. We are now 


Our quality and service stand supreme. 
3-banded honey-gathering strain of 


breeding enable us to offer you queens and bees with all 


production, thriftiness, gentleness, size and color. 
weight cages, safe arrival, health certificate. Entire 
ready to book your order, 15% discount to dealers. 
PRICES— 
2-lb. package with queen, each “ : 
3-lb. package with queen, each 
Untested queens, each 
For mail shipment of bees, 
NORMAN BROS.’ APIARIES, RAMER. ALABAMA 
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“Alabam” Baby Package Bees and 


Queens are Money Makers 


We all know that it is the queen that counts with a package of bees. 
A good queen means a good colony and a good crop of honey. A poor 
queen spells failure. When you buy our bees you are assured as good 
queens as time and money can produce. They are guaranteed to be as 
good as any anywhere. 

For twenty years we have bred our three-banded Italians for gentleness 
and honey-producing qualities. They are bred for all the good qualities 
a beekeeper could desire. 

No order too large, none too small, all will receive our prompt attention. 
WHY NOT GIVE US A TRIAL BY EXPRESS, MAIL OR TRUCK 
2-lbs. with queen, each .............. $2.45 

S-Ibe. With GUIOOM, GREER... neces 

Untested queen, each 
15% discount to dealers. 

Let us mail you our 1938 catalog just off the press. 


GREENVILLE BEE COMPANY, Greenville, Alabama 
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ALL-ROUND BRONX BEES 
ONE more month and the rush (Continued from page 181) 

of shipping This fall flow stimulates late 
brood-rearing. Due to it, I have seen 
uncapped brood the first week in No- 
Package Bees vember. Strong colonies in double 
story hives frequently have eight and 
will be on. Will you have your ten frames of capped brood at this 


order placed with time. 
ROSSM AN & LONG So beekeepers taking advantage of 
this pack well, though temperatures 
MOULTRIE. GEORGIA rarely go below zero. Then at the be- 
, 


ginning of the next dandelion flow, 
to be shipped the day you specify? they split the colony in two, giving a 


GENTLE productive stock southern-bred queen. The major flow 
SELECT queens only is late, so both colonies store more 
YOUNG vigorous bees than the original could, as it would 


PACKAGES prepared full weight | then be long past its peak of brood- 
LIGHT-WEIGHT, strong shipping rearing. 


cages August 15, the two colonies are 
DIRECT express connections united and the old queen is killed. 
NO increase in price This double-strength colony offsets 


. the cooler weather and shorter days, 

4 “4 = p aren — oe resulting in a fairly reliable fall flow. 
Queens, each ....... es, ae Most of the Bronx amateurs sell 
aba P : , their honey directly to the consumer. 
Dealers write for information. As a matter of fact, few can spend the 


- ge: “to acy ; time on their bees, necessary to pro- 
or any reason whatever shipmen is no 3 
made on date you designate, we will refund duce enough honey to meet the de 
1% of the purchase price, per day, shipment mand. 

is delayed. New York, N. Y. 

















Jensen’s “Magnolia State’’ 
Strain Italians 


Our own development, with 24 years’ experience behind it. 
Bees for our packages as well as our queens are produced in our own 
yards especially for this trade. There’s a difference, ‘‘Believe it or 
not.”” And you don’t have to be a Dealer, or “‘pretend’’ to be one in or- 
der to get a fair break in price. Note our early order discount prices: 


2-Pound Packages with Select 3-Pound Packages with Select 
1938 Queens 1938 Queens 
1- 10, $2.45 each. 1-10, $3.15 each. 
11-100, 2.35 o 11-100, 3.05 $i 
101-250, 2.25 “ 101-250, 2.95 i 
250 and over, 2.10 250 and over, 2.75 - 


4 and 5 Pound Orchard Packages, prices upon application. 
Queens, Rigidly Selected 1938 reared, 75c each. 


Jensen’s Apiary Company 
Box 305 Macon, Miss. 


Write for descriptive literature. 
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PRODUCTION AND SHIPPING OF 
PACKAGES 
(Continued from page 139) 

ter the package becomes a going col- 
ony treat it with the same care and 
consideration you would a wintered 
colony. Expect it to develop and need 
room and swarm if it does not get it. 

Every good beekeeper is a close ob- 
server, an experimentalist, and this 
subject though hackneyed will stand 
unlimited study. Perhaps by co-op- 
eration beween shippers and buyers 
we can get increasingly better results. 

Albany, Georgia. 

METAL 


EDWARDS rcoFs 


Look better, last louger, 
costiess Protection from 
" fire, lightning, wind and 
- weather. Send roof measure- 
ments today for money-saving 
parce, freight hesth Ask for Catalog 89 G. 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


3338-383 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI OO 


Order—‘SUPREME” 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


and be sure. 


It costs no more to have the best. 

are personally reared from _ selected 

Price, 75¢ each. Discount on 12 or more. 
packages and nuceli. 


A. W. NATIONS DONNA, TEXAS 
















All queens 
stock. 
Also 
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You will want quality and service 
when you purchase those package 
bees and queens this spring. 

We offer bees and queens that are 
proven to be consistent honey-gather- 
ers unsurpassed by any. 


-Our service is equal to any and you 


will not lose a honey crop because your 


packages did not arrive on time. 
Try us. 

2-Ib. pack: age with queen ...... $2.45 
3-Ib. peeled 3.15 
4-lb. 8 23 Pe > atietansich 3.85 
5-lb. ” 2 Teme ee 4.55 
NGO 6. inc kwicerincncevawceeess 75 


15% discount to dealers and 


associations. 


Geo. A. Hummer 
and Son 


Prairie Point, Miss. 














Stevenson’s Goldens 


Line bred GOLDEN ITALIANS that have 
proven their value through the many years 
in all parts of the U.S. A. and Canada. 
Customers report—‘‘They produce more 
honey’’——‘‘Winter well’’—‘‘Easy to han- 
dle’’—‘‘Best colonies in the yard.’’ 

Our large, uniform, prolific queens are not 
subject to supersedure. The gentleness of 
the bees makes queen introduction safe and 


easy. Just what YOU need. 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $2.45; 3-lb. pkg. with 
queen $3.15; Queens 75c; additional bees 


70c per lb. 15% discount to dealers. 
Write to Stevenson’s Apiaries, 
WESTWEGO, LA., for descriptive 
Circular. 

















Italian Bees and Queens 


Especially selected for 
Honey-Getting, Thriftiness 
and Gentleness 


2-lb. pkg. 


with young laying queen $2.45 
3-lb. °’ 3. 
Select young laying queen....... 

15% Discount to Dealers. 


Satisfaction and Safe Delivery 
Guaranteed 


R. B. Herier, Valdosta, Ga. 























bo Poke ooo 00.0.0 
BESPHe/9s80 99°: 


Ferdinand Knorr, Del Mar, hinds 





Our patented wired foundation is designed 
for Hoffman frames with one piece bottom 
bar and it is the only practical wired founda- 
tion on the market. 

Ten vertical wires, made of spring steel, 
are suspended from a horizontal stay which 
fastens to the top bar by means of five shar 
push-in projections, and the wooden wedge a 
used only to fill up the space. These wires d 
not come all the way down to the bottom o 
the sheet so that if the bees should start 
gnawing the foundation from the _ bottom, 
they would not get at the wires. No horizon- 
tal wires are needed, but we recommend one 
wire, preferably the lowest. 

$45.00 per 100 Ibs. 
Making charges $18.00 per 100 
if you furnish wax. 
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What Will Your Money Buy? 





Will it buy a good package and queen with poor service? Or, will 
it buy good service with a poor package and queen? Beware of 
poor service and quality! 

We realize that the intelligent and far-sighted buyer will demand 
a good package with good service: 


A Clean and light container. 

A Droneless and full weight package. 
A Healthy package of bees and queen. 
And delivered when wanted. 


You will experience heavy losses in your ultimate crop of honey 
unless you buy wisely. May we have the pleasure of booking your 
orders now for quality packages and service? 
Prices: 
2-lb. Pkg. with select laying queen 
3-lb. Pkg. ws z = és 
Select laying queen, each 


15% Discount to authorized dealers. 


GARON BEE COMPANY | Donaldsonville, La. 





The Clover Bee Farm 
Bees and Queens PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Our service is yours 
So give us a trial 


° 
| 2-lb. pkg. bees with Italian queen....... $2.45 
hree-band Italians 2-Ibs. bees on 1 comb of brood and honey 
ee GD bcd wi oh eens cteenww nes 2.45 


3-lb. pkg. bees with queen............. 3.15 
3-Ibs. bees on 2 combs brood and honey 





Full weight young bees with queen ..... PTO: | 
Young laying untested queen ..........  .75 
Safe arrival and _ satisfaction Dealer's discount 15% 
teed 20% books order, balance 10 days before 
guaranteed. shipping date. 
Satisfaction is our motto 
> 
ee THE CLOVER BEE FARM 
2-lb. pkg. with queen Hessmer, La. 





(F. O. B.) each 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 


(F. O. B.) each 15 1 PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Each additional lb. bees .. 





Finest quality Italians 
Write for circular. Prompt, Fast, Safe, Service 
Full weight. Guarantee safe arrival. 
Book your order early. 


| A. J. HOOK & CO. 


W. O. Gibbs —" 











. ° PATENTS—Williamson & Walton 
Brookfield, Georgia Attorney for The A. I. Root Oo. 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. 0. 
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York’s Package Bees and Queens 
Quality Bred Italians. Same Price 


Time is moving fast and waits for no one. How about your plans for the 
season? General reports indicate more favorable prospects for the 
honey producer than in some time. Will you be ready? This should be 
given much thought to determine your requirements and the placing 
of your order early for the advantages. Whether your order is for one 
package of bees, a thousand or several thousand, we are prepared to 
serve you better than ever before with highest quality, full weight and 
dependable service. Place your order now without further delay for 
shipping date wanted. 








Select young laying queens................. $ .75 each, any number 
; |” i elt eget te ee eae ear -ane a eg ap ee 1.50 each, any number 
2-lb. pkg. bees with queens.................. 2.45 each, any number 
3-lb. pkg. bees with queens.................. 3.15 each, any number 
4-lb. pkg. bees and queens................... 3.85 each, any number 


Packages without queens, deduct price of queens. 
15% discount from above prices to dealers. 


We supply thousands of packages of bees year after year to same cus- 
tomers and can please you in every regard. Be convinced by placing 
your order now for better values and service. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 


(The Home of Quality Products) 














OTL LLC LULL CCL LCL mt CAUCASIANS 
Extra Gentle, prolific, long tongue, 
little swarming, excellent workers— 
10% to 40% ahead of Italians. Reared 


Try PLANT for here in the North in a climate like 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS = their native land. 
CARNIOLANS 


WIM 


WH 


23 years’ experience, and stock especially 


selected for production and gentleness as- Prolific at all times, very gentle, best of win- 


ae of efficient service and high = terers, build beautifully white combs, most ex- 
quality. | cellent workers. My queens headed colonies pro- 
« lb. pkg. with queen........--.++4. $2.45 = ducing 435 Ibs. extracted, per colony over whole 
S-Ib. phe. with GUOOM...ccseccccces 3.15 = vard. 
Untested queen aa a ae ce eeees 152 Prices, both races: 
Full weight and good condition upon ar- = 2-lb. package with queen .............. $2.50 
rival at your station guaranteed. 3-lb. package with queen.............. 3.25 
State health certificate with each shipment. Begin shipping May 3rd on. Booking orders 
now. We are more convenient for eastern states 
W. E. PLANT and southern Canada. Less express charges, 
Hattiesburg Mississippi less net cost, less time in transit, arrive in bet- 
nnn 7 PTT TTT ti ter condition. Yards of two races 12 miles 
apart. 





ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, New Jersey. 





A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your Italian bees 


nd queens from Australian Beekeeping News 
S qa The Leading Bee Journal of the 


ALABAMA APIARIES Southern Hemisphere is the 





“Australasian Beekeeper” 
MT. PLEASANT, ALA. Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 
Marketing Agreement Prices any time. Inquire for International Mon- 


ey Order for five shillings (Australian) 
at your Post Office. 

Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- West Maitland, New South Wales, 


ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. Aactealin. 
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Package Bees 


and Queens 
Three-Band Italians 


Young bees, full weight, 

Good Queens, when You 

Want them, by Express or 
Mail. Safe Arrival. Replacement 
or Refund on receipt of express 
had order report. 

Packages, including Queen, 
For March, April, and May, 





2-Ib. combless package, each. . $2.45 
3-1'¢ - ” a 3.15 
t-lh) i a . 3.85 
5-Ib. ” : - . 4.55 
Queens, untested ............ 75 
Queens, tested ... 00 2ccsccses 1.50 


Our 


1938 Prices 


On Your 


Quantity Needs 


WillSave You 
Money 


Write Us Before You Buy 








Write for Prices on Comb Packages 


The A. I. Root Co. 
Medina, O. 














D.C. Jackson, Funston, Ga. | ~~~ 








~~ 

















Do You Have Honey on Hand? 


If so, you will probably want to observe a National Honey Week even 
though American Honey Institute cannot officially sponsor it this year. 
The following material is available to help you make your campaign 
successful. ’ 

Radio Broadcast Continuity 


My Honey Week Menu 5 typewritten pages. 10 to 15 minutes. ...10¢ 
The Hostess Uses Honey 5 typewritten pages 10 to 15 minutes... 10¢ 
The Honey Way to Better Foods 5 typewritten pages. 10 to 15 minutes....10¢ 


Newspaper Stories 


Honey Ideas for Spring Parties 2 typewritten pages cond se nwweas’ 5¢ 
A Romantic Food 2 typewritten pages ele ie are Ge eee 
The Versatile Sweet 2 typewritten pages see _ ceawna ae 


Leaflets 
‘*100 Honey Helpings’’ Revised 1937, 32 pages. Information on honey and its 
uses and 100 tested recipes. (No samples sent.) 
‘‘New Uses For Our Oldest Sweet’’ Revised 1938 
‘*Flavor Harmonies with Comb Honey'’ Uses and care of comb honey. 
‘*Use Honey in Canning and Preserving.’’E , 
It's a Honey’’ 12 ALL HONEY Recipes 
‘Food Favorites Made with Honey.’’ 
‘*Honey Facts"’ formerly called ‘‘Using Honey.’’ Revised 1938. 
Recipe Stickers 
A 3x3 sticker for use on all honey containers by INSTITUTE MEMBERS ONLY. 
Gives one honey recipe and membership seal 


Send direct to AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE, 
MADISON, WISCONSIN for samples with prices 


Note: We have a very limited supply of the National Honey Week window streamers 
that were left over from last year. They may be had while they last for 3c a piece, 10 for 
15c¢ prepaid. 

“his space donated by Gleanings in Bee Culture 
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PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Your choice of queens. 


Carniolan, Caucasian, Italian 


of efficient service, in the same locality, is our record. 
My motto through the years: I will expect to do business with you again. 
2-lb. package bees with select laying qoeen, each 
3-lb. package bees with select laying queen, each 
15% discount to dealers, 





From one package to a truck load will receive our special attention. We take 
special pride in our ability to fill large orders promptly. A quarter of a century 





H. E. GRAHAM, Cameron, Texas 





. Queen, $3.15. Unt. Queens, 75c. Order early. 


HONEY BEE APIARIES, Sandwich, Il. 


Ready — Ist, Three-Band Italians. Excellent honey 


ducers, No disease. Safe delivery guaranteed. Light cages, 
ac age ees a express charges. 2 lb. and Unt. Queen, $2.45; 3 lb. and 








Schmidt’ E , | Three Band Italian Bees and 
midt’s Economy Foundation | | 
has now proven it’s Queens 
SUPERIOR QUALITY i is i 
to hundreds of satisfied users. Shipped, Full weight. 
SHIP US YGUR WAX for cash or to have We ship you young thrifty bees. All 
it worked into foundation. Write for price replaced not satisfactory. Place your order with 
list to: me early and I will satisfy you 
Oscar H. Schmidt, Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 
W. A. FLETCHER, Garland, Texas. 




















California Bees & Queens 


Most Northern Shippers in California 








Safe Arrival and Satisfaction. 
Lower express rates to the north and northwest. 


“Quality”’ None Better. 


Prices for 1938 


2-Pound Package with Queen............-2seeeeeee $2.45 each 
3-Pound Package with Queen...............+0e0055 3.15 each 
GE gcc ein on ss ccenseennne te cnadsnGeeeeee ene et .75 each 


Special prices on large lots. 


Circular upon request. 


Banta & Wire, Redding, Calit. 
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THRIFTY BEES 


Forty-six years’ experience assures you of the finest stock of 
THRIFTY, three-banded Italian bees and good service. 


Our combless packages are guaranteed full weight. Shipping 

crates are made of the lightest material and screened four sides. 

We ship you young, THRIFTY bees that build strong colonies. No 

deposit required to reserve shipping dates. Book your order early 
and be sure of the best delivery. 


es SS i I go 6 vc ne cA dc ceeewees $2.45 
See, We ue GUE gk oe cc cece wce sees 3.15 
PEE eer re reer rr er ere ree .75 


15% discount to dealers. 


Remember, THRIFTY bees are guaranteed to please. 


W.J. FOREHAND & SONS 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA 


Breeders Since 1892. 
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Package Bees andQ Our Package Outfit 

; . Will again supply more bees than we can ~se 
The type that gives you less trouble in swarm- ourselves. Northern comb honey strain of Ital- 
ing season. Queens 75c each. 2-lb. package and ians. Three-frame nuclei a specialty. 

queen, $2.45. 3-lb. package and queen, $3.15. Truck delivery —— for or come and 
Discount to dealers. Safe arrival, satisfaction Nearest Eastern Pigg Agreement prices. 

guaranteed. A. J. WILSON 
TAYLOR APIARIES Luverne, Ala. | Hammond, N. Y. Switzerland, S. C. 














Prices 








Why Wait Longer 


Book your orders now for Bees and Queens. By booking early you 
are assured of prompt deliveries when you want them. 


2-lb. Packages with queens..... 
3-lb. Packages with queens..... 
Mees III. 6 ok cece ccs 


Large supply with satisfaction guaranteed. No deposit required. 


Retail Dealers 
Sees $2.45 $2.08 
Sree 3.15 2.68 
Polis .75 .64 


Merrill Bee Company, Bucatunna, Miss. 
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Place your order with us. No deposit required. Don’t be uneasy, 
you will get them on time and we guarantee them to please you in 
every respect. 

















15 years as shippers, and studying your needs from every angle 
with no dissatisfied customers, should mean something to you. 
We are not booked up, and have plenty of bees to fill your order. 
Good hard-surfaced roads, if you wish to truck them out. 











Prices on 3-band Italians 
ne. BENE. WEE GGOTE... wn ci ccc tdines $2.45 
me. eee, WRN MIE go ck ci cie se bweaccceniews 3.15 
ee ae a eng al ae 1 hk ae eg lel nd 49 
I I 80 ao ha a, ated a won 1.50 


15% discount to dealers. 


SHAW & HOMAN 


SHANNON, MISS. 
































Better Quality 


Bees, Queens, and Service 
For the SAME PRICE 


Package Bees 


Queens. 3-banded Italians 


Full weight packages young bees. 
Located on main line _ Illinois 
Central. 














J.F. McVAY 
Jackson, Alabama Fast service to all points north, 


which insures prompt delivery. 











17 years’ experience rearing Queens 
commercially. 


All queens rigidly culled. 
They must be good. 














Stoller’s Thrifty rT a 
Packages ana Nuclei} | jf :0: "Fi" Ses 


Deliveries up to May i. 
Can furnish 4-frame nuclei, select 
combs, over-running with bees, in fact, 
young colonies prolifie queens. Deliv- 
ered by truck. 
Write the 
Stoller Apiaries, Latty, O. 
and Sylvester, Ga. 


15% discount to dealers 


The Ideal Apiaries 
Durant, Miss. 
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Mountain Gray 
Caucasian 
Bees 


They are hardy, long-tongued, 
and long-lived, and produce a 
honey crop when others fail. 


Select young queen bees after 


April first, 75c each. 


Write for circular and package 
bee prices. If you want genuine 
Caucasians. 


CAUCASIAN 
APIARIES 


Brooklyn, Alabama 
is the place to get them. 
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Pettit’s Package 
| Bees 


The best proof of their popular- 
ity is the fact that never in twelve 
seasons have all orders been filled. 
Some had to be returned or filled by 
other shippers. 

It seems likely that 1938 will con- 
tinue the record. 

Good queens, young bees, neat 
packages, prompt service, four sizes 
of packages to suit both fruit and 
honey men, guaranteed satisfaction, 
reasonable prices, courtesy and con- 
sideration. These are some of the 
factors that have made and held 
friends. 


They will satisfy you. 
No change in prices and terms. 


MORLEY PETTIT 


Albany, Georgia, U. S. A. 
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